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PASTORALIA 
The Organization of Leisure 


Before the time of the modern secularization of life, which came 
as a result of the Reformation, the Church not only catered to the 
spiritual needs of the people, but it also made generous provision 
for popular amusement and recreation. The whole of life gravitated 
toward the Church as its dominating center of attraction. The 
popular festivals, that gave the people an opportunity to relax from 
their daily toil and to strengthen themselves for new tasks, were of 
a religious character. Recreation was taken in the very shadow of 
the Church. As the Church presided over the other activities of 
the faithful and shaped them in harmony with the spirit of Christ, 
so it also organized their leisure in a way that it would redound to 
their spiritual benefit. There was nothing profane; everything was 
sanctified. Knowing full well that the people needed entertainment, 
the Church did not hesitate to provide it, and made sure that it 
would be inoffensive, wholesome and clean. Thus, under religious 
auspices, arose the dramatic entertainment that was so thoroughly 
popular in the Middle Ages, and that truly contributed toward the 
education and the moral uplift of the people. Other forms of 
amusement were in a similar manner taken under the protection of 
the Church, chastened and readapted to the Christian ideas of 
morality. The happy result of this care of the Church for the 
recreational needs of the faithful was that the danger of contamina- 
tion was reduced to a minimum. People enjoyed themselves thor- 
oughly, and they did so without harm to faith and morals. 

Then the great rent occurred in the civilization of Europe. The 
great divorce came. Life was taken away from the influence of the 
Church and reconstructed on entirely secular lines. Among other 
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things, recreation was separated from the Church, and, to borrow 
and adapt a word from Francis Thompson, “the separation has been 
ill for recreation; it has not been well for religion.” Both suffered, 
as is usually the case when an unnatural severance of things that 
ought to be united is brought about. 

The separation was ill for recreation, for it speedily degenerated 
and fell into the hands of unscrupulous men, who exploited it for 
the sake of profit, without any regard for higher considerations. 
Forms of amusement were introduced, that, by their very appeal to 
the baser instincts of nature, ruined innocence and spread corrup- 
tion. Gradually, but inevitably, it sank to the abysmal depths into 
which we see commercialized amusement plunged in our days. The 
one time ally of the Church has been turned into one of its fiercest 
enemies, for perhaps more souls are ruined by improper and tainted 
amusements than by any other agency.’ 

The separation has not been well for religion; because it has 
compelled the Church to take an attitude of disapproval toward 
most of the amusements indulged in by the people, and thus to 
appear as an enemy of joy. Especially the young, as yet inexperi- 
enced and only judging from first impressions, are inclined to 
resent this antagonism, and to regard the condemnation of the 
Church as an endeavor to deprive them of their rightful inheritance 
of joy and pleasure. The impression, of course, is erroneous, but 
it is fostered by the anomalous condition that followed in the wake 
of the great religious upheaval of the sixteenth century. 

The breach between life and the Church must be healed. We 
are, in our days, trying to re-christianize the economic order, and 
to make industry conform to the standards of Christian morality. 


1“The Church which was once the mother of poets, no less than of saints, 
during the last two centuries has relinquished to aliens the chief glories of 
poetry, if the chief glories of holiness she has Boo for her own. Once 
poetry was, as she should be, the lesser sister and helpmate of the Church. But 
poetry sinned, poetry fell; and instead of lovingly reclaiming her, Catholicism 
cast her from the door to follow the feet of her pagan seducer. The separa- 
tion has been ill for poetry; it has not been well for religion.” Works; vol. 3, 


2With full justice, Miss Jane Addams has said: “The Anglo-Saxon city has 
turned over the provision for public recreation to the most evil-minded and most 
unscrupulous members of the community.”—(The Spirit of Youth and the City 
Streets.. The Macmillan Company, New York). By so doing we have made it 
possible for them to undo, in an hour, what we have laboriously built up in 
ears. Souls, kept clean and sweet during the years they were under the tute- 
age of the home and the school, have been poisoned by the first contact with the 
pleasures of the world, 
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That is a laudable undertaking. But there are other departments 
of life that must also be brought back under religious influences. 
In particular, the Church must again try to reach and reform the 
realm of popular amusements. It will thus dry up the sources of 
many temptations, and, also, free itself from the odious imputation 
that it is hostile to the joy of life. That such an important and 
large field of social life should be entirely without religious control 
is dangerous and disastrous to the spiritual welfare of the people. 
Censorship is not enough. The only way to purify popular recrea- 
tion is by making it religious, and that can only be done if the 
Church herself takes a hand in providing proper and decent enter- 
tainment. On a small and parochial scale, this has already been 
accomplished. It must be done on a larger and more extensive 
scale. Instead of merely frowning on wicked and harmful forms 
of recreation, we must make it a point to provide pastime of a truly 
Christian type for all those who need it. 


RECREATIONAL WorK 


Recreational activity, intended to minimize the inherent dangers 
of leisure and to afford healthful relaxation, may be appropriately 
grouped under the heading of constructive and preventive charity. 
It need not here be emphasized again that charity, in the modern 
sense, goes beyond the relieving of actual distress and the salvaging 
of damaged souls. It regards as its legitimate sphere, likewise, the 
prevention of corporal and spiritual misery. In fact, much of the 
welfare work of to-day is of a preventive nature. This new orienta- 
tion of charity is in perfect accord with its innermost spirit, for, if 
it is good to save that which was lost, it is even better to forestall 
loss by adequate prophylactic measures. More and more, modern 
scientific charity is striking out in that direction. This is true wis- 
dom and real economy, for prevention is less costly and more effec- 
tive than restoration.* 


* Dr. Joseph Loehr offers the following scheme: Welfare work comprises: 
I. The relief of material needs: 
. Care of the poor. 
. Care for itinerant beggars. 
. Care for discharged prisoners. 
. Care for war victims. 
. Care for immigrants. 
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Many efforts are directed to the reclamation and reformation of 
youthful delinquents. That is excellent. But it is far better to 
prevent delinquency, and to keep young people out of harm’s way. 
Recreational activity aims at just that end. We know, from sad 
experience, that the perversion of youth is in many cases brought 
about by indiscreet amusements, and that many diversions offered 
to the young have a debauching tendency. Wisdom will suggest, 
not to wait until the mischief has been actually done, but to antici- 
pate corruption by keeping the young, at this impressionable stage 
of their existence, away from demoralizing pleasures, and substitut- 
ing for them pleasures that will not defile and degrade, but will 
elevate and ennoble. Preventive charity is then, rightly considered, 
charity of a higher order, though possibly the charity that brings 
relief to existing distress may make a more potent emotional appeal 
to those who lack social vision. To provide wholesome entertain- 
ment for a group of young people may seem less meritorious than 
to give bread to the hungry, but only to those whose outlook on 
life is narrow, and who are shortsighted in social matters. By fur- 
nishing recreation of the wholesome type, I may save the bodies 
of these young people from being injured and their souls from being 
soiled—by no means a paltry achievement. | 


THE DANGERS OF LEISURE 





In our days leisure is by far more common than it was formerly. 
The working day has shrunk, and the hours over which the laborer 






II. The relief of physical needs: 
1. Care for infants and children. 
2. Care for the sick. 
3. Care for the abnormal. 
4. Care for invalids and old people. 
5. Reconstruction of homes. 


III. The relief of spiritual, moral and religious needs: 
1, Warfare against social vices. 
2. Care for orphaned, neglected, unsupervised and endangered youth. 
3. Protection of girls. 
4, Lay codperation in the ministry of souls. 


(Caritas; Zeitschrift fuer Caritaswissenschaft und Caritasarbeit; Freiburg i. 
Br., Jan. 1922.) For the work which we are advocating we can easily find room 
under one of the subdivisions of the third class. That will make us realize that 
we are dealing with a form of charity which deserves to rank very high, because 
it is directed toward the relief of spiritual distress. 
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can command at his pleasure have multiplied. Hence, the question 
how to put that increased leisure to profitable use looms large in 
our modern civilization. It is a problem that deserves the attention 
of the moralist, the sociologist and the religious leader. It is evi- 
dent that the minister of souls cannot be indifferent to it, for we 
know that the time of leisure has been, for many, the occasion of 
their downfall. Work keeps men out of mischief, and leisure leads 
them right into the midst of it. The question of leisure, conse- 
quently, involves grave and momentous moral issues.* 

Leisure is meant to serve a twofold purpose. It is intended to 
offer needed recreation, that will replenish the wasted physical and 
mental resources, and to afford opportunities for self-improvement. 
Rightly employed, leisure will accomplish this double end; wrongly 
used, it will defeat its purpose and cause great harm. 

The moments of leisure are the most precious in a man’s life. 
They allow him to develop the finer phases of his nature and expand 
the spiritual side of his being. They also make it possible for him 
to taste of the pleasures of life, which God has intended for all 
His children. It would be a great pity, if these very moments, so 
pregnant with magnificent possibilities, served no other purpose than 
to degrade man and to expose his soul to serious peril. The 
organization of leisure, that is, deliberate and systematic devising 
of ways and means that will promote and encourage the right use 
of leisure, therefore, is a matter in which both the Church and soci- 
ety are greatly interested. 


LEISURE PROBLEMS OF THE YOUNG 


The leisure problem of the young is especially urgent. It shall at 
present engage our attention. By the young, we understand those of 
adolescent age. Roughly speaking, we would classify under this 
heading those who have completed their primary education, but have 


With clear insight into the matter, Sister Aileen writes: “The necessity of 
providing against improper use of leisure is a prime duty, not only of parents 
and educators, but of all who have the spiritual well-being of youth at heart. 
“Leisure,” says a well-known writer, “is the time that is fraught with the greatest 
peril; during it man saves or loses his soul.” In the matter of our vocational 
work, taste and choice are not predominant, but our recreational activities are 
governed not by rule nor by duty, but by individual preference and selection. 
Accordingly they solicit the most careful direction from earliest childhood.” 
— (Reviving a Neglected Catholic Heritage. N. C. W.C. Bulletin, January, 
1923). It is clear that it would bespeak a grave neglect of duty to leave the 
young without counsel and help, where such vital choices are involved. 
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not yet settled down to a definite and final state in life. This class is 
in a transition period which is of the greatest importance for later 
life. In the moulding of their destiny, leisure plays a foremost part. 

The right use of leisure is an art to which few of even riper years 
attain. It presupposes moral and intellectual qualities of a high 
order. The majority either planlessly idle away their hours of leis- 
ure, or spend them in passive amusement. It never occurs to them 
that this time might be made to serve some constructive purpose. 
For them, it has only a purely negative value, and often enough 
they are most wretched during this time, unless they find something 
to beguile the weariness and emptiness of these dead hours in their 
existence.° 


If grown-up people do not know what to do with their free time, 
we need not be surprised that the young are still more helpless. 
They stand very much in need of guidance, direction and super- 
vision, at this critical period of life. In nothing do they need this 
help of experienced persons so much as in the solution of their leis- 
ure problems. During the school period the free time of the chil- 


5 Freizeit-Fuersorge; Eine dringende Forderung szeitgemaesser Jugendpfiege, 
von Dr. A. Haettenschwiller, Luzern, 1923. It is from this excellent pamphlet 
that the present article draws its inspiration, and borrows many useful hints. 
The author justly pleads for concern and care that extends beyond the scholastic 
years of the growing generation. “Erroneous and fatal,” he writes, “is the view 
that would hold that the young need no further education after they have been 
dismissed from school, and that they can get along on the road of life without 
any guidance. The fact is that family and society withdraw their protecting 
hand too abruptly from the child that has been so carefully sheltered during 
its school years. Without warning and counsel, the grown boy and girl are 
thrown into a situation that is bewildering in its complexity, and fraught with 
insidious perils.” 

®I cannot resist the temptation of quoting in this connection a singularly fine 
passage from Robert Louis Stevenson. “Extreme busyness,” it reads, “whether 
at school or college, kirk or market, is a symptom of deficient vitality; and a 
faculty for idleness implies a catholic appetite and a strong sense of personal 
identity. There is a sort of dead-alive, hackneyed people about, who are scarcely 
conscious of living, except in the exercise of some conventional occupation. 
Bring these fellows into the country, or set them aboard ship, and you will see 
how they pine for their desks or study. They have no curiosity; they cannot 
give themselves over to random provocations; they do not take pleasure in the 
exercise of their faculties for its own sake; and, unless Necessity lays about 
them with a stick, they will even stand still. It is no good speaking to such folk: 
they cannot be idle, their nature is not generous enough; and they pass those 
hours in a sort of coma, which are not dedicated to furious moiling in the 
gold-mill. When they do not require to go to the office, when they are not 
hungry and have no mind to drink, the whole breathing world is a blank to 
them.”—(Virginibus Puerisque and other Papers). This type is very frequent 
in our materialistic age. Culture is the fruit of leisufe, well and judiciously 
spent, and, therefore, genuine culture is of such rare occurrence, in our days, 
because there are so few who know how to spend their leisure well and wisely. 
We cannot reasonably expect the young to possess this exquisite art. They can 
only acquire it with the kindly assistance of those who have already mastered it. 
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dren was to a very large extent controlled and regulated. Now 
their free time is entirely their own. They can dispose of it accord- 
ing to their own fancy. Also it has become rather abundant. Here 
youth is confronted by a situation that it cannot meet properly, 
unless advised and assisted by those who are more familiar with 
the ways of the world. Dr. Haettenschwiller well describes the 
situation when he says: “The gravest danger that threatens youth 
after the doors of the school have closed behind them, is that they 
fritter away their precious free time in idleness or in harmful 
amusements. In the measure in which we succeed in instilling into 
the hearts of adolescent youth a taste for refined recreation, and a 
desire to utilize in a rational way their leisure time, we safeguard 
them against numerous dangers and secure their future welfare.” 

Mere warning against the ill-use of their leisure time will have 
little effect on the young. Positive and constructive work must be 
done. This work must aim at the twofold purpose of securing for 
the young the recreation which is necessary for them, and of 
exploiting a part of their leisure time for further improvement. 
To think that all the leisure time that is at the command of the 
young, ought to be spent in the pursuit of pleasure is a radical fal- 
lacy. The free time of the modern young man and young woman 
is too considerable to be spent in that fashion. 


THE PLACE OF AMUSEMENTS IN LIFE 


With respect to the question of amusements, the modern age has 
lost all sense of proportion and of the fitness of things. It has come 
to regard pleasure as an end, and, in consequence of this wrong 
notion of the matter, has become pleasure-mad. It no longer sub- 
ordinates the pursuit of pleasure to the higher aims of life, but, on 
the contrary, makes it the supreme concern of human striving. 
Pleasure bulges too large in the thoughts of the modern generation. 
It is imperatively necessary that we return to saner views with 
regard to this subject, for, otherwise, the mad rush for pleasure will 
leave us physically exhausted and morally ruined.* 


tLe. 


_ §“Amusements have an undeniable ethical worth when they are wisely engaged 
in. But they cease to be ethically valuable, and indulgence in them becomes a 
dissipation, when they are sought after without due regard to the serious inter- 
ests of life, When they are allowed to engross the mind and to become the 
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Withal, pleasure is eminently necessary for man. It acts like a 
tonic both on the mental and on the moral life. Let us not forget 
that a pleasureless life usually is not only a depressed and dwarfed 
one, but also an immoral life. Many forms of youthful delinquency 
spring from lack of proper recreation.® The child that does not love 
play must be suspected and carefully watched. There is a flaw in 
its mental and moral make-up. If it is allowed to develop in that 
direction, it will inevitably drift into crime. Play and recreation, 
when judiciously chosen and indulged in with moderation, are an 
excellent antidote against vice and immorality. 


This being so, it follows that those interested in the welfare of 
our growing young men and women should use all available means 
to make wholesome pleasures accessible to them, in order to keep 
them away from dangerous and improper ones. The minister of 
souls will realize that he does not fully discharge his duties toward 
the younger members of his flock, if he leaves them entirely out of 
his sight during their leisure hours; for, during that time, they are 
beset and assailed by the most insidious temptations, and approached 
by evilminded persons bent on their moral destruction. Pertinently, 
Mr. Paul Moore Strayer remarks: “If we, who are the moral 
leaders of the community, do not make it possible for boys and girls 
to play under wholesome surroundings, the blame for their downfall 


main business in which pleasure is found, when their pursuit prejudices the per- 
formance of duty and the cultivation of higher interests, when they encroach 
on time which should be devoted to more serious matters, or make one indisposed 
to engage in one’s proper work, they become harmful and morally reprehensible. 
There is no amusement, however innocent in itself, that cannot be changed into 
a means of self-indulgence, through the excessive or untimely pursuit of it. 
That these limits are frequently overpassed is not a matter of doubt. There is 
no question that at the present day the desire for amusement has in many in- 
stances become a passion which is seriously prejudicing the culture of the higher 
life. The fault of our age is not in seeking amusement, but in not knowing 
where to draw the line.”—(A. F. Findlay in Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York). 


®Let us hear Dr. G. T. White Patrick, who says: “For reasons which will 
be shown presently, boys must play. Take away the opportunity for legitimate 
play, and the play instinct, the instinct of rivalry, of adventure, of initiative, 
will manifest itself in anti-social ways. Hence, the juvenile court and the reform 
school. ‘Better playgrounds without schools,’ says one writer, ‘than schools 
without playgrounds.’”—(The Psychology of Relaxation, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston). With slight modifications, this applies, also, to adolescent age. 

We also quote Dr. G. H. Betts: “Play is a great incentive to a correct life, 
and a strong antidote for immorality and delinquent tendencies. Morbid and 
unhealthy states of mind give way before the counterbalancing influence of 
play. Moral dangers which threaten youth in periods of leisure and physical 
inactivity are greatly lessened, if not wholly removed, through the interest, enthu- 
siasm, and physical weariness accompanying vigorous play.”—(Social Principles 
of Education, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York). 
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will rest upon our heads, for play they must and will. The leisure 
time is the time of greatest moral peril, as well as of opportunity. 
When people’s leisure is provided for, when they find some expres- 
sion for the social instincts of play, they are then saved from those 
things that destroy the soul and devastate the life of the community. 
And salvation is the Church’s business.’’?° 

The modern palaces of amusement are the fields from which the 
evil one reaps a terrible harvest of souls. If the young can be 
enticed to set their foot upon this slippery ground, they can be easily 
brought to fall. Here the enemy of mankind has the finest oppor- 
tunity to work awful havoc among the lambs of the flock, that unwit- 
tingly glide into his snares. As much as possible, our young people, 
upon whom the future of the Church rests, must be kept away from 
these treacherous places that have witnessed so many sad tragedies. 
But this cannot be done until a very powerful counter-attraction is 
offered. For, the craving of the young for amusement is exceed- 
ingly strong. Still, until they have actually been perverted, they do 
not look for amusements with a direct sexual appeal, but are quite 
satisfied with entertainment that responds to the normal appetite 
for pleasure. Only by providing this can we keep them away from 
places where they are sure to come into contact with contaminating 
influences.” 


Much is at stake. The corruption of youth through harmful 
amusements must be prevented, or much of our work accomplished 
through the school, the Sunday school, and the administration of 


10 The Reconstruction of the Church. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Here is another passage from the same author: “Recreation of some sort is as 
necessary as food.” “The thing that needs most to be understood about play is 
that it is not a luxury, but a necessity,” says Mr. Joseph Lee, the father of the 
playground movement in this country, “it is not something a child likes to have, 
it is something he must have if he is to grow up. It is more than an essential 
part of his education, it is an essential part of his growth. Equally true is it 
that the normal adult mind needs diversion and recreation. The Church has an 
immense opportunity in directing the play spirit and in organizing leisure. The 
Mormon Church has shown great wisdom in this regard. There is scarce a 
town in Utah without its hall for dancing, amateur theatricals and other forms 
of recreation. What the young people will have anyway, often with moral 
risk, the Church provides them. For the boys’ sake and God’s, let us do some- 
thing besides condemn their amusements.” 

11 Arguing from a psychological point of view, Dr. Patrick comes to the 
same conclusion. “Of course,” he writes, “the first and obvious conclusion would 
be that, if we are to avoid unhealthful forms of relaxation, we must provide 
healthful ones. Periods of relaxation are imperative, not only for our individual 
health and peace, but also, for social safety, and the imperative need of this 
relaxation is increased by the peculiarly tense character of our manner 
of life.”—L. c. 
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the sacraments will be destroyed. If we leave the young to them- 
selves in their leisure hours, we are handing them over to the most 
pernicious influences. In view of these facts, it is justified to give 
a somewhat extended treatment to the problem of the organization 
of leisure.” 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


12 The following passage tells us what a sociologist thinks, “A religion which 
is adapted to the needs of human life must have a clear and uncompromising 
doctrine concerning social pleasures and amusements. J~7*-’*-al character and 
the character of civilization depend quite as much upon the manner of spending 
leisure as upon the serious work of life. Not serious occupations, indeed, but 
play and amusement too often have the preponderant rdéle in determining moral 
character in the young. Until men learn to spend their leisure nobly, to order 
their social pleasures rightly and rationally, it is idle to think that they can 
develop high moral character as individuals, or create a civilization of beauty 
and righteousness. Hence, a social religion, whose chief concern we have seen 
to be the making of men, must fearlessly oppose all forms of social pleasure 
which degrade and brutalize the individual, or which barbarize the standards of 
society. It must furnish active leadership in promoting ennobling forms of 
social pleasure. Social religion must seek to control social pleasures, so that 
they will work in this socially constructive direction. To this end, Churches 
must concern themselves with promoting facilities for wholesome recreation.” 
—(The Reconstruction of Religion. A Sociological View. By Charles A. 
Ellwood, Ph.D. The Macmillan Company, New York) 

Amusement can be purged of its poisonous ingredients and made a healthy 
food and an excellent tonic. Surely the Church is keenly interested in this 
process of purification. It cannot be satisfied to see its children drink at poi- 
soned fountains and quench their thirst at polluted sources. It will rather hand 
to them the pure draft of pleasure in a clean cup. The Church is beginning to 
see and grasp its opportunity in this respect. And society is willing to second 
its efforts, for unregulated amusements are not only a danger to virtue and 
faith, they have become a social menace, and society is thoroughly alarmed at 
the extent of the evil. “Nothing, indeed,” writes Mr. Findlay, “is of greater 
importance for the true welfare of those who are exposed to the strain of city 
life than the establishment of centres where healthy amusement, freed from all 
contaminating associations, can be had at a small cost. The Churches are 
moving in this direction already, and the time should not be far distant when 
municipalities will realize that it is their highest interest to devote some attention 
to the amusements of the people.”—L.. c. 





MEDIEVAL AND MODERN ECONOMICS 
JoserH Huss.etn, S.J., Ph.D. 


Reading the Pentateuch, we notice how the wide distribution 
of productive property was the end aimed at in the Mosaic land 
legislation, which prevented even the permanent loss or sale of land 
by the family originally owning it. Concentration of the wealth 
of the country in the hands of a few, by obtaining possession of what 
for the Hebrew was then the equivalent of modern capital, had thus 
been rendered impossible. Such a concentration, with all its evil 
effects, followed when the Divine law was disregarded. 

This took place when the commercial life of the Hebrews had 
developed to a high extent and they became one of the great grain 
exporting nations of their day. Riches, often dishonestly acquired, 
flowed into the coffers of their merchants and soon all the vices of 
easily and unjustly acquired wealth sprang up as a consequence. 
They were not satisfied with normal gains, but pitilessly exploited 
the people at home. Abundant evidence is found in the terrible 


disclosure we meet with in the words of the inspired Prophets of 


God. 


In the Middle Ages, in turn, we witness the development of 
the gild system, an institution wisely planned to bring about in in- 
dustry results similar to those perpetuated on the land by the Mosaic 
agricultural law. The gilds, too, achieved their purpose in pre- 
venting for centuries the concentration of the ownership of produc- 
tive property in the hands of the few. That such a concentration 
was in various places planned, and to a considerable extent carried 
out, at the very time that the trade gilds arose we know from his- 
tory. Naturally it took a form peculiar to an age of small-scale 
industry. It consisted in forcing the independent craftsmen to 
market their products through the hands of a few men of power 
and influence, who thus profited without giving any equivalent re- 
turn to society, while they despised alike the artisan and his craft. 

The system which ended this abuse and for centuries prevented 
its recurrence was further made possible by the famous doctrine of 
the just price, which Catholic teaching insisted upon, and which 
was universally accepted in theory and practice. 

123 
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The just price not merely safeguarded the consumer but it also 
protected both the master gildsman and his journeymen. It not 
merely gave to the purchaser the fair equivalent of his money, but 
it provided also a sufficient income out of which to reimburse the 
master craftsman for his outlay in raw material, for the fair wages 
the gild itself prescribed for his journeymen, and for the modest 
profit that can best be described as the equivalent of his own satis- 
factory wage. For the master gildsman was always a worker him- 
self and personally conducted his shop. This was a strong point on 
which the gild inflexibly insisted. When the just price was not 
definitely fixed the Christian conscience allowed of what is known 
as a just maximum and a just minimum price, both within reason- 
able bounds of justice. This was observed at all events where there 
was question of the necessities of life. 

It was not an age for Morgans, Rockefellers and Garys, as can 
be plainly seen, but it was a tolerable age for the plain man to live 
in, and a good age for the worker to serve his God with a loyal 
faith and a joyous heart. Every stroke of the chisel could then be 
creative work. 


There were no financiers, as that word is now understood, and 
no middlemen to sell an article twelve times over, with a profit for 
each fictitious purchaser and buyer, before it reached the common 
people, whose privilege it is to pay the entire bill, except for what 
may have already been wrested from the small producer on his farm. 
The middleman was not, indeed, unknown, but he was looked upon 
as a person to be kept strictly under the eye of the gild authorities. 
This was done that he might not insert himself more than was ab- 
solutely necessary into the commercial transactions of the public. 
These were to be conducted, as exclusively as possible, between pro- 
ducer and consumer alone. Such are some of the ideals to which 
we are now striving to return in a manner practical under our own 
modern circumstances of life. 


And yet, can those times return again? Literally, no; but in their 
ideals, yes! Much water has run under many mills since then, but 
the same Faith still exists which the gildsmen knew and practised. 
In the spirit of that Faith our social systems could without doubt 
be renovated today, and peace and contentment be restored to 
earth. But we know, too, that this Faith cannot now be made 
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universally operative in a largely non-Catholic society, much as 
the best thinkers of the modern world are steadily returning to 
its ideals by countless different routes. Yet Catholics are far from 
being pessimists, and I for my part do not hesitate to say that 
much, very much has been accomplished since Pope Leo XIII, in 
1891, wrote those memorable words: 


For the ancient workingmen’s gilds were abolished in the last century, and no 
other organizations took their place. Public institutions and the very laws have 
set aside the ancient religion. Hence by degrees it has come to pass that work- 
ingmen have been surrendered, all isolated and helpless, to the hard-hearted- 
ness of employers and the greed of unchecked competition, The mischief has 
been increased by rapacious usury, which, although more than once condemned by 
the Church, is nevertheless, under a different guise, but with the like injustice, 
still practised by covetous and grasping men. 

To this must be added the custom of working by contract, and the concentra- 
tion of so many branches of trade in the hands of a few individuals; so that a 
small number of very rich men have been able to lay upon the teeming masses 
of the laboring poor a yoke little better than that of slavery itself—“The Con- 
dition of the Working Classes.” 

It is true that since those days an almost new development, of 
an intensely capitalistic kind, has taken place in the United States; 
the virtual concentration of the ownership and control of our most 
important productive enterprises into the hands of a few non-pro- 
ductive financiers. Yet this eminently unhealthy development may 
lead to its own undoing. 

At the same time the existence of millions of organized workers 
in such associations as the American Federation of Labor, and in 
countless other unions and confederations throughout the entire 
world, shows that the worker is not now surrendered “isolated and 
helpless,” as then, into the hands of his employer. Often, indeed, 
the tables are turned, and the employer is helpless in the hands of 
local labor groups that by misusing their power become unreason- 
able and unjust. In the days of Leo XIII, however, it was a brave 
thing to enter the world’s lists in a fearless fight for the very rights 
of labor organization as the great Pope of the Workingmen so 
nobly did. 

But as labor unions were long looked upon askance and were 
legally forbidden, so at the present time ownership by the workers 
is often treated with suspicion. Yet everything depends upon how 
that ownership is acquired and administered. Syndicalism, Bol- 


shevism, and similar destructive and calamitous manifestations have 
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naturally made men wary. But capital is hardly a greater sufferer 
from them than labor. 

Of the revolutionary and violent seizure of productive property, 
with the expropriation of the former owners, as advocated by Marx, 
we cannot, as Christians, approve. But, on the other side, there 
is also the possibility of a slow but steady expansion of ownership 
on the part of labor, such as in many instances, and under the 
most unobjectionable forms, is taking place in almost every land. 
We are familiar with it under its broadest aspect as cooperation. 
On its productive side we speak of it as the modern gild idea, 
although here Socialism has injected itself in a manner that unfor- 
tunately leads to new complication. Yet such confusion should 
iead to a clarification and not to a rejection of the cooperative idea 
in both trade and production. It is evidently along cooperative 
lines that the modern gild must function in our large-scale industry. 





THE PRO AND CON OF TWILIGHT SLEEP 
By M. A. ScoumacuHeEnr, M.A. 
(Concluded) 


INDISCRIMINATE Use Not ADVISABLE 


While we are engaged with the moral issue we will learn what 
Dr. De Lee means by “In selected cases . . . it is safe.” His 
conclusion is based on the wide variations of actions or idiosyn- 
crasy towards both morphine and scopolamine, and warns against 
the indiscriminate application of Twilight Sleep to all cases. 
Ramsay, in 1919, said, “Nor do I advocate its promiscuous use.” 
All seem to be agreed on its usefulness for neurotic women. For 
example Ramsay continues, “If properly applied to highly nervous 
women, or those suffering from organic heart disease, a great 
mental as well as physical strain is avoided.” Opitz said the same. 
Dr. Williams of Johns Hopkins writes, “Its use will be restricted 
to a small group of neurotic patients”’—too much qualified in the 
face of other authorities. Fatalities are not necessarily implied 
here, but every woman has the right also to be saved from lesser 
avoidable evils. I might strike an average of 50% who should 
not use the method, as follows: 

25%; women whose labor is not sufficiently distressing to call 
for “doping” : 20% ; women who have no reaction to scopolamine: 
5%; women on whom the drug produces delirium. 

As to the proportion of those who experience no reaction, and 
those who experience too much, I confess that I have never seen 
statistics. The A. M. A. press answers the question for surgical 
anesthesia, but you cannot, a pari, extend this to obstetrical cases. 
Whether in a particular individual it is temperament or pathological 
condition is also very difficult to say. I have seen it fail and suc- 
ceed with both the phlegmatic and the choleric, with nephritics and 
others. Perhaps it is a matter of using the individual method, and 
instantly desisting if untoward symptoms appear. Plainly, this 
phase is beyond our ken. Therefore I will quote the A. M. A.: 
“Scopolamine and morphine must nof be used without reference 
to the physical condition of the patient, or probable course of labor, 
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and due caution born of a full knowledge of the peculiar idiosyn- 
crasies of individuals, and of the extraordinary synergistic actions 
that are sometimes encountered.” 


Minor ASPECTS 


Here I will grant the truth of what Dr. Miner says in the 
Illinots Medical Journal: “The obstetrician who uses Twilight 
Sleep must make up his mind to have this method blamed for 
everything abnormal which could occur. A baby’s deformity, or an 
indigestion or colic, coming on weeks after birth, a mother’s subin- 
volution from lifting and working too hard too soon after the baby 
is born, will all be blamed on Twilight Sleep.” On the other hand, 
Twilight enthusiasts prate of success in thousands of cases which 
would have been just as successful without the method, and we 
may parallel Dr. Miner’s statement with: “A baby’s soundness, a 
mother’s superlative powers of recuperation, will all be accredited 
to the effect of Twilight Sleep.” 

(a) Length of labor. We can scarcely accept Baer’s 1915 
experience as typifying results to-day. In his series, labor was 
lengthened, on an average, seven hours. Present results rather 
prove that the prolongation of the second stage is partly offset by a 
shortening of the first. Dr. Van Hoosen may be somewhat too 
enthusiastic when she says: “The second stage is not lengthened by 
more than one or two hours, while the first stage is shortened by 
from two to ten hours.” Dr. Greenwood wrote in 1918: “The 
total effect by the time labor is completed is probably indistinguish- 
able from a labor conducted without scopolamine-morphine.” Dr. 
Mosher wrote in 1922: “We find that the first stage is less than 
in cases without the injection. The softening of the cervix in 
primipare proceeds more readily than in cases where it is not used. 
In the second stage, the duration is slightly lengthened.” The 
local doctor states his average, from the first injection to birth, to 
be two hours and twenty minutes. (I do not quote his statistics 
more frequently because he has to deal with a superlatively healthy 
community; it is not within our memory that a mother of this 
robust German stock has ever died in childbirth; in case of a sick 
call where the sufferer is considerably short of seventy-five the 
priest can, with safety, postpone the visit several hours. Old age 
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is the usual cause of death.) A shortening of the first stage 
cannot entirely compensate for a prolongation of the second, and, 
therefore, this phase constitutes a minor disadvantage. 


(b) Olignopnea and drowsy babies. Dr. Beach, in an earlier 
series of 400 cases, already quoted, confesses: “A moderate degree 
of olignopnea has been present in 15% of the cases.” Eight years 
ago the local hospital had more than the regular percentage of this 
disturbance, but since discarding morphine, the doctor writes: 
“There has been no olignopnea in any case.” My personal exper- 
ience is that I have had no hurry calls for baptism in several years. 
Dr. Winch (Lancet, 1921), who still uses an initial dose of 4 
grain morphine, writes: “11.9% were born cyanosed; all recov- 
ered.” Dr. Ramsay in 1919 reported: “We did find, however, a 
great many drowsy babies,” and Dr. Miner confesses that they 
sleep more for the first twenty-four hours. 

(c) Restlessness. The very restraining sheets used during the 
procedure are mute proof of its existence. From my own investi- 
gation of local conditions, amateurish if you will, I learned that the 
majority make more or less muscular response to pain. Whether 
Polak’s explanation of “islands in the memory” explains this phe- 
nomenon away, I do not know; but some restlessness at least is 
universally admitted. Even Opitz admits “sleep in lulls, rest- 
lessness in pains, also some murmuring.” Various explanations 
are offered, e. g., Greenwood writes, “When it occurs it is further 
evidence of the inhibitory action of the scopolamine, showing how 
it really does cut off the cerebrum. . . . It appears to me to 
indicate overdosage, or, in very rare cases, idiosyncrasy.” The 
explanation is contradictory; he does better with the following, 
“The line of demarcation between amnesia and analgesia is nar- 
row, and this is why so many observers confuse the two and 
speak only of the latter.” The primary purpose of scopolamine is 
to produce amnesia, and in instances where more or less profound 
analgesia does not follow, one would expect a muscular reaction to 
pain, or restlessness. Dr. Polak writes, “In the better class of 
patients, there is little or no delirium; in the lower and more ignorant 
class, considerable restlessness is always noted in the second stage.” 
Greenwood again tries to offer a remedy, “The simple restlessness 
that sometimes occurs, can easily be controlled by occasional whiffs 
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of chloroform.” Delirium or absolute coma should alarm, but 
never mild restlessness, as it not only indicates the desired state of 
amnesia, but even aids the doctor in his judgment of progress, 


(d) No reaction. From a dozen charts of recent date, now 
lying before me, the frequency of such negative result ranges from 
15% to 20 and 25%. The middle figure might be the general 
average. 

(e) Forceps deliveries. You will find a great conflict of opinion 
on this phase, and Ramsay says, “You can quote statistics for or 
against.” After rummaging through many statements I would 
quote Dr. Barnes, “Low forceps increased”; and Barnes and 
Polak for “high and mid forceps decreased.” 

(£) Post-partum hemorrhage. Here the method seems to 
stand on neutral ground, although it was earlier declared to pre- 
dispose to this disturbance. Guissepi says, “There is no increase 
in the incidence of post-partum hemorrhage.” Sir J. Halliday 
Cromm’s latest opinion coincides; Mosher and Polak state the 
same. The A. M. A. Council Reports give it as an advantage that 
there is less hemorrhage. 

(g) Shock and exhaustion. Dr. Livingstone says, “Following 
these labors, there seems to be an entire absence of the customary 
shock.” Greenwood calls this “the most striking effect 
little short of spectacular.” ‘Winch writes, “The absence of shock 
was a noteworthy feature in all these cases.” It is unnecessary to 
quote further, for here the enthusiasts are unanimous while there 
is little said to the contrary by the other side. Science corroborates. 
It is a smoother anzsthesia and, therefore, tends to allay the fears 
of the patient ; afterward there is lessened nausea and emesis, if any. 
In consequence Mosher can truthfully write, “Our patients average 
a shorter convalescence and we are able to send them home earlier 
than under the old methods.” Here it is a case of “up” the second 
(artificial supports understood), and “home” the sixth or the 
seventh day. Is this March madness or proof of a great advantage? 
Much of the propaganda for birth control feeds upon the woman’s 
fear of labor’s travail and, therefore, “less shock and exhaustion” 
impresses me as the one great benefit of Twilight. If you group 
“less initial fear of the smooth anesthesia” with “abolition of the 
memory of pains” afterwards, you enter and conclude pleasantly 
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what as a rule is a trying ordeal, and under this favorable impres- 
sion the woman is inclined to assume the burden of child-bearing 
patiently, even gladly. Ceteris paribus, this aspect is worthy of 
the consideration of that Church which is so solicitious for the 
sacred observance of conjugal rights and duties, 

(h) General practice. Dr. Mount expresses our own thought 
in the words: “If the general practitioner feels that he can use 
Twilight Sleep and make a success of it, he is mistaken, He will 
have to give up his other practice, because he will have to sit on 
the job from the time labor starts until it is finished; that has been 
our experience. It ties you up for 15 to 20 hours, and you have to 
know every minute what the mother is doing, and the baby as well. 
You have to have a history of every pain. ‘Who is there in general 
or in surgical practice that wants to take a case like this and sit 
down to make the history?” Opitz says, “The method does not 
lend itself to general use.” Ramsay calls it “laborious to the physi- 
cian and nurses, It is quite suitable to the small hospital where 
the physician is not over-rushed.” This explains De Lee’s statement 
of the European view: “Although Twilight Sleep is used in some 
cases, it is not a popular treatment.” Large hospitals are looking 
for a standardized routine method with a minimum of technique 
and a maximum of safety, which I must say Twilight Sleep can not 
offer, This must have been one reason why the treatment has been 
rejected in the Universities of Berlin, Vienna, Munich, Heidelberg, 
Harvard, Pennsylvania, Johns Hopkins, and the Northwestern of 
Chicago. 

(i) After-effects. There are no statistics available. Suspicions 
are not arguments, and I confess to knowledge of only one really 
serious care—where a mother suffered for a whole year from the 
effects of scopolamine. 

To sum up, I would draw these conclusions: 

1, Twilight Sleep cannot be condemned in toto as immoral. 
“In expert hands Twilight Sleep is safe.” 

2. Certain methods must be condemned, as must certain unscien- 
tific doctors using any method. 

3. If our preference of methods be of any weight, we would 
select: (a) Polak’s, who makes it distinctly only a first-stage pro- 
cedure, with chloroform, ether, or gas and oxygen in the second; 
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(b) the scopolamine-chloroform method, with no morphine what- 
ever, provided the scopolamine is largely restricted to the first 
stage, with chloroform in the second. This form cannot properly 
be designated as Twilight, but because it is advertised by the same 
euphonious title, it demands our attention. If the scopolamine be 
administered in, or too near, the second stage, the babies are purely 
chloroform products, and can in no way be advertised as Twilight 
Sleep successes. The writer would not conscientiously advise any 
mother to take the double-stage method. 

4. Advantages: Smoother anesthesia. Less shock and exhaus- 
tion. 

Disadvantages: Dangerous except in expert hands. 50% of our 
women should never use it. Labor is lengthened somewhat. 
Drowsy babies. Not adapted to private practise. 

No gain or loss: Maternal fatality. Infant mortality. Forceps 
deliveries. 

5. A mild standard dosage may be tolerated if the doctor 
employs the drugs only in the first stage. If it is a double-stage 
procedure (this does not appeal to the writer) the individual 
method is absolutely essential. 


6. The former methods, of chloroform, or ether, etc., are not yet 
to be omitted in medical books. 
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MoDELs 





It may be useful to set down here the query, without claiming 
to answer it decisively: What, in the main, are the best models to 
set before those who are learning to preach? I take it that among 

“those who are learning to preach” ought to be included not only 
students, but all who are engaged in the ministry of preaching. 
There are those who think that for the average student or priest 
who will never be what is called a great preacher it is best to copy 
models well within his reach, meaning by that, that he should take 
the plain sermons of some average preacher and model his own 
sermons after them. Such is the view expressed in a very useful 
compilation long employed as a text-book in certain Irish semin- 
aries. I allude to Programmes of Sermons and Instructions, pub- 
lished anonymously. In the Preface to that work, the student is 
quite definitely warned off the great preachers. “We purposely 
omit,” says the author, “the highest standards of sacred eloquence. 
For, much though we admire the great heralds of salvation, it would 
be a great indiscretion to hold them up as examples for ordinary 
minds to attempt to imitate.” 

The present writer finds himself unable to accept this view. It 
seems to him to be based on certain misconceptions, among others 
that there is presumption in aiming so high. But to imitate is not to 
equal. There is, therefore, no presumption in setting before one 
as an aim, something much higher than oneself. That, in fact, 
is the only way in which to expand and intensify one’s powers. 
Moreover, apart from specialties, and in matters that interest 
ordinary men, geniuses, precisely because they are geniuses, remain 
within the reach of all. The great preachers, by the very nature 
of their office, did not address themselves to a little circle of initfates 
and chosen disciples, but to great popular audiences, or, at all 
events, to hearers who, whatever their rank and station, were quite 
ordinary human beings in matters of religion. They spoke to the 
Christian flock as such. And I can see no reason why the qualities 
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which enabled them to do spiritual good to those who heard them, 
should not be imitated by all who have a like task to accomplish. 

Moreover, we may distinguish, in theory at least, two sorts of 
models, the models to be copied, and the models that are an inspira- 
tion. As regards the former, there ought not in any case to be 
slavish imitation, Work is either a product of their personality, 
or it is not. If it is not, then it is little better than a compilation 
of materials, and one does not imitate a compilation, If it is, then 
they are they, and we are we: personality is incommunicable. 
Therefore, apart from certain mechanical processes and oratorical 
devices which can profitably be copied, the first sort of model is 
practically reducible to the second. The main function of a model 
is to be an inspiration. Now, we are inspired, roused to that 
enthusiasm which is so precious in any art, by models that lift us 
out of ourselves, just because they are above us. The principle is 
much the same as that well-nigh universally recognized in the study 
of composition and style. When teaching (let us say) English- 
speaking students to speak and write their language well, we set 
before them, not some neat little commonplace essay such as, in a 
few years, they will be able to write themselves, but the masters 
of English prose: Addison, Burke, Lamb, Macaulay, Ruskin, 
Stevenson, and the rest. So with preaching. We need to fill our 
minds with the conception of what sacred eloquence can be at its 
best and highest. 

Consequently, among the models which ought to find a place in 
the Preacher’s Library, there may be set down, without hesitation, 
the works of the greatest preachers, The writer does not, of course, 
pretend to have himself made a special study of all these models. 
No ordinary priest engaged in the ministry could well do so. Nor 
would it necessarily be profitable. Each preacher has his own 
attractions and predilections, and does well to follow them. For 
that very reason it is well that the choice of models should be a 
wide one. 

The Scriptures contain what we may perhaps venture to call 
three great schools of preaching: the Prophets, the Apostles, and 
Christ our Lord Himself, the Supreme Preacher and the Supreme 
Model of all preachers. What may be learned, even by the average 
preacher, in these three schools, has been admirably shown by Pére 
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Longhaye in his work La Prédication. It is true that of the ser- 
mons of our Divine Lord and of St. Paul we have no complete 
record; of no one of them, in fact, has there reached us anything 
more than a brief outline. Yet, from what we have, what precious 
lessons may be learned, lessons that the preacher can ignore only 
to his own great loss. These models, however, belong to a part 
of our subject with which we have already endeavored to deal, and 
shall not further deal with here. 

The next great school of preaching is that of the Fathers of the 
Church. By no means have all the writers included under the head 
of Patrology left us records of their preaching, and, of those who 
have, by no means all could profitably be studied as models by 
the preacher of to-day. Only the very greatest are of perennial 
interest to all. 


CHRYSOSTOM?! 


Let us begin with the great St. John Chrysostom. His days are 
remote from ours, yet his preaching has precious qualities which 
we may well set before us for imitation even to-day. His out- 
standing gift was an opulent imagination, and his discourses are 
full of imagery that is at once rich, lofty and graceful, if at times 
oriental in its luxuriance.* He possessed in an almost equal degree 
that characteristic of all great natural eloquence: passion, and there 
are passages in his sermons whose fierce vehemence could not well 
be imitated in these tamer days. Another admirable quality is his 
versatile suppleness of mind. Images, arguments and appeals suc- 
ceed each other with unflagging rapidity. Chrysostom, like Augus- 
tine, might have remained a rhetorician, but chose instead to be a 
Christian preacher. He sacrificed rhetoric (but not true eloquence) 
to the need of bringing the lofty teachings of Christianity within 
the reach of his humblest auditor. A French writer, Paul Albert, 
has written about his preaching a book with the title Saint Jean 
Chrysostome considéré comme orateur populaire, and popular 
orator he was, in the best sense of the word. He never forgot his 
role of catechist, that is to say, teacher of elementary dogma and 
, 1In what follows I am much indebted to Pére Longhaye’s work, La Prédica- 

2 “Those,” says Father O’Dowd, “whose preaching suffers through overcom- 


pression, or tameness, or poverty of illustration, will find in St. John Chrysos- 
tom a good remedy for their failings’ (Preaching, p. 38). 
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morals to the people. He is popular, too, in his manner. His 
sermons at times are a sort of lively conversation with his audience, 
full of question and answer, popular objections and refutations. 
He is in closest touch with his hearers, takes them into his con- 
fidence, speaks to them heart to heart. He was helped in this by 
his thorough knowledge of human nature. His sermons are full 
of minute and accurate descriptions of the ways of men. He 
shrinks from no detail, even such as to our ears would sound 
vulgar and trivial. He scourged vice in the plainest and most 
uncompromising language. Who will say that such a preacher is 
not a fit model for our days? True, the method, which is that of 
the homily, or exposition of Scripture verse by verse, is no longer 
in vogue, but that does not touch the substance of his preaching. 
Indeed, as an expounder of Scripture, Chrysostom is a model of 
special value. He is, in the first place, ever popular and practical. 
Then, unlike certain others of the Fathers, his preference is for the 
literal sense. Lastly, he is masterly in his manner of dealing with 
scriptural narratives as illustrations of moral and doctrinal truths. 


We may mention here a useful work, Les Richesses Oratoires de 
Saint Jean Chrysostome (two vols.) by Mgr. Doublet, to whom 
the preacher owes a great debt of gratitude for many other valuable 
books. 


AUGUSTINE 


From the greatest preacher of the Greek Church we pass to the 
greatest of the Latin Fathers, whom Bossuet calls “the greatest 
of all minds, the mind that reached the highest degree of intelligence 
of which man is capable.” It is an astonishing fact that for forty 
years this man of giant intellect, endowed with all the learning of 
his time, preached constantly to audiences made up, in the main, 
of seamen and fisherfolk. St. Augustine has less of the gift of 
imagination than Chrysostom. He has feeling, but it is the feeling 
of a strong soul that keeps the mastery. In him intellect predom- 
inates over all. His sermons are full of ideas, ideas shot forth in 
a rapid, alert, incisive style, which sends them home like arrows. 
But his intellect is wholly at the service of his apostolate. Here 
and there we find in his sermons a tendency to speculation. At 
times, according to the spirit of the age, he gives free rein to figur- 
ative, symbolical, and allegorical interpretations of Scripture, 
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which to us seem fanciful and far-fetched. But in the main he is, 
like St. Chrysostom, constantly mindful of his rdle as instructor 
of the people. He, too, is popular in the best sense. In one of his 
sermons he says: [psa lingua popularts plerumque est doctrina salu- 
taris. And he acts upon the dictum. He seizes upon popular 
expressions to point his teaching, uses familiar comparisons to bring 
the truths he teaches within the reach of his hearers. But, accord- 
ing to Pére Longhaye, the most characteristic and, at the same time, 
the most imitable feature of his eloquence is communication, “the 
constant and victorious effort of the soul to go out of itself and pass 
wholly into that of the listeners.” He has a wonderful genius for 
the popular exposition of dogma. ‘Witness that admirable sermon 
on the Trinity (Sermon 52). 

St. Augustine has bequeathed to us a literary legacy astounding 
in its richness and variety. Of his sermons alone there remain to us 
nearly a thousand. It would be useless to mention editions of St. 
Augustine’s works. They are in every Patrology. 

For further study of his preaching we may mention St. Augustine, 
the Preacher, by J. M. Ashley. 


OTHER FATHERS AND Doctors OF THE CHURCH 


Father O’Dowd, in his book on preaching, recommends as models 
to the modern preacher the sermons of St. Leo and of St. Gregory 
the Great. It may be well to quote the terms in which he makes the 
suggestion. “St. Leo’s sermons,” he says, “are in the form in which 
we have them short; they are mostly festal sermons preached on the 
greater solemnities of our Lord and the saints. They are brilliant in 
style and abound in pregnant sayings and antitheses. His speech is 
energetic, nervous and majestic. . . . The doctrines of the 
Incarnation and of the Church were especially dear to him. 

His moral discourses, also, are replete with suggestive thoughts, 
especially suitable for Lenten preaching.” . . . “The teaching 
of St. Gregory is less vivid; it was tempered to a mediocre age and 
to a more commonplace, though very practical scope.” 

If the library does not contain any large collection of the Fathers, 
there is among Hurter’s Opuscula a volume of selected sermons of 
St. Leo. In English we have Eighteen Sermons of St. Leo, the 
Great. Trans. with notes by Wm. Bright (London: Masters, 1862). 
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The sermons of St. Bernard have qualities which make them 
worthy of our study. The great Mabillon said of them that they are 
distinguished for the same energy of style, the same variety of senti- 
ment, the same sublimity of thought as characterize the rest of his 
writings. It is to be borne in mind that they were preached, not to 
the general public, but to the monks of his Order. 

Several English translations have appeared in recent times. 
Cantica Canticorum. Eighty-six Sermons on the Song of Solo- 
mon. Trans. by S. J. Earles. 

Of these sermons, which he calls, “this immortal code of divine 
love,’ Montalembert wrote: “Human tenderness, no matter how ele- 
quent, never inspired accents more passionate or more profound.” 
They are full of devout fancy and of allegory. 

Sermons of St. Bernard on Advent and Christmas. Edited by 
Rt. Rev. Cuthbert Hedley, O.S.B. 

St. Bernard’s Sermons for the Seasons and Principal Festivals of 
the Year. Trans. by a priest of Mount Melleray; 2 vols. (Browne 
& Nolan, Dublin, 1921). Contains seven sermons for Advent, 
four on the Glories of the Virgin Mother, seventeen on Ps. xc, six 
for Christmas Eve, and so on. St. Bernard’s Sermons on the 
Canticle of Canticles. Trans. by a Priest of Mount Melleray; 2 
vols, (Browne & Nolan, Dublin. 1920). 

This is perhaps the place to recall that in the fourth volume of 
that extraordinary work the Tables Générales of Migne’s Patrology, 
there is a special Index (No. 185) entitled Index de Predicatione, 
already referred to above. This is followed by an Index of all the 
Sermons on Scripture contained in the collection, and by others of 
the Sermons de Tempore, de Sanctis et de Diversis, with further 
lists of homilies. Then, there is an Index Concionatorius for the 
Epistles and for the Gospels. 


BossuET 


There is a prevalent impression that Bossuet is too lofty and 
too original to be a good model. Pére Longhaye, a close student 
of his work and a very competent judge, says, on the other hand: 
“In spite, or rather because, of his greatness, Bossuet has for the 
humblest talent, the most modest ministry, lessons of high value 
and of easy usage.” It is certainly not correct to say that he is 
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more speculative than practical. One has but to read a list of the 
subjects of his sermons to be convinced that he deals habitually 
with the most ordinary matters of everyday morality and religion. 
He is never misty and vague, always clear and practical. In fact, 
Pére Longhaye considers him un modeéle de haute et saine popularité, 
in the sense that he is a master of the art of rendering the truth 
luminous and easily accessible to ordinary minds, of adapting its 
exposition to the needs of the human soul, and of proportioning it 
to the particular dispositions of a given audience. Apart from 
some old-fashioned expressions, a few allusions no longer to the 
point, and some rather too metaphysical developments, Bossuet 
remains a splendid model. The substance of his work is unimpaired 
by time, his power of working out an idea, setting it forth in all 
its aspects, coloring it with sober, but vivid poetry, warming it with 
intense feeling, enthusiasm, indignation, pity, zeal, translating it 
into familiar imagery, till his audience grasp it with all their facili- 
ties together. He is eminently worthy of imitation in his use of 
Scripture : L’Ecriture étudiée a fond est la premiére force ’de Bossuet, 
says Pére Longhaye, and he goes on: “It is from the Bible that he 
draws that wealth of noble ideas which constitutes, as it were, the 
first foundation of his genius. It is in the Bible that he finds both 
the development of his oratorical, poetical, lyrical gifts and the bet- 
ter part of his incomparable style.” He has a way of seizing upon 
a text with a sort of eager impetuosity, making it his own, and so 
identifying himself with the sacred writer that he can continue and 
amplify the latter’s thought. 


But there is one warning that is of the greatest importance to the 
student of Bossuet. It is that in the work of the great preacher, two 
periods are to be carefully distinguished, the period of his imma- 
turity, lasting up to 1662, and the period of full maturity after that 
date. The work of the former period contains, along with great 
qualities, many faults. Only the second Bousset ought to be taken 
as a model of preachers. Hence, the great importance of a critical 
edition in which the sermons are placed in chronological order. 
Such an edition has been given us by the Abbé Lebarq. It first 
appeared about 1890-1895, superseding previous editions such as 
Lachat and Guérin. It has just been republished by Desclée with 
further revision and improvement. The same author’s Histoire 
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Critique de la Prédication de Bossuet (Desclée, 1891) takes us 
behind the scenes, and shows us the making of the great orator. 
It leaves an impression of incredible industry and painstaking. 
Some other useful books may now be mentioned. 

Le Bossuet des Prédicateurs. Les plans raisonnés de tous les dis- 
cours de Bossuet avec la critique historique, littéraire et théologique 
de chaque sujet. By M. labbé Regourd. 1 vol., 610 pp. (Paris: 
Vic et Amat, current catalogue.) A most useful work, something 
similar to which might well be produced in the case of other great 
preachers. 

Bossuet et 'Eloquence sacrée au xvu* Siecle. By Mgr. Freppel 
a Cours d’Eloquence sacrée delivered at the Sorbonne. 


BouRDALOUE 


The oratorical qualities of Bourdaloue differ much from those 
of the great Bishop of Meaux. He is deficient in imagination, and, 
though there is feeling, subdued and restrained, but real feeling, 
it is reason that predominates. Bourdaloue had magnificent gifts 


of intellect: logic, power of analysis, order, practical common sense. 
He is a living proof of the sovereignty of reason. This sovereignty 
of reason he brought to bear on a wonderfully rich treasure of ac- 
quired knowledge—Scripture, the Fathers, theology; nor does he 
disdain classical learning. More precious still is his deep knowl- 
edge of the human heart. His austere earnestness is kept from any 
tinge of fanaticism by his practical good sense. To both these qual- 
ities is due his preference for familiar moral subjects bearing directly 
upon life. But the feature of his sermons that is perhaps most 
valuable to the learner is the admirable method with which every 
subject is analysed, set in order, worked out in all its details, till the 
sermon becomes a miniature but complete treatise. Bourdaloue, far 
from concealing the anatomy of his discourse, is at pains to em- 
phasize it. He strongly marks his divisions and subdivisions, and 
reasons in scholastic form. Yet, his sermons are not cold, lifeless 
disquisitions. Pére Longhaye compares some of them to a great 
torrent gathering momentum as it rolls along, till it overwhelms by 
sheer mass and weight. Witness the sermon on Scandal. 

The preacher would do well to acquire an edition of Bourdaloue 
containing analyses of the sermons. A book that may be found 
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useful in this connection is Manuel des Pasteurs et des Prédicateurs 
d’aprés Bourdaloue, by M. le Chanoine Guers. An attempt to 
extract from Bourdaloue and to codify all that may be considered 
useful for present day needs. 

Until a few years ago, the edition of Bourdaloue’s works, pub- 
lished not long after his death by Pére Bretonneau, S. J., was ac- 
cepted as representing the authentic Bourdaloue. But for the past 
twenty years the Abbé Eugene Griselle has been engaged on re- 
searches which are now resulting in a critical edition of Bourdaloue, 
which is in course of publication. It is described as Un Bourdaloue 
presque inédit and claims to represent the authentic work of the 
great preacher. 

Bourdaloue has often been translated. We may mention a trans- 
lation by Father A, Carroll, S. J., first published by Duffy of Dublin, 
in 1843, but often republished since. There {s a much more recent 
translation in two volumes, 1917 and 1919. 

Father John C. Reville, S. J., has recently published a work en- 
titled Herald of Christ, Louis Bourdaloue, King of Preachers and 
Preacher of Kings. (The America Press, N. Y., 1922), 

Les Trois Génies de la Chatre: Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Massillon. 
By l’abbé Lyons. Paris: Vic et Amat, current catalogue.) A 
wonderful work, 623 sermons in tableaux synoptiques, in a great 
folio volume of 694 pages. 

Great French Preachers. By Charles Hyde Brooke. 3 volumes 
(London: Grant Richards, 1914.). Contains a few sermons by 
Protestant preachers, Vinet and de la Boissiére, but the bulk of the 
work is from Bossuet and Bourdaloue. 

Great French Sermons from Bossuet, Bourdaloue and Massillon. 
Ed. by Rev. D. O’Mahony. (London: Sands, 1917.)  Transla- 
tions, with introduction by Dom Fernand Cabrol. 


(To be continued) 





BIBLICAL STUDIES 
By H. Scpumacuer, S.T.D. 


The New Novum Testamentum Graece et Latine 


(Continued ) 


The undoubted merit of Harris’ study of the Bezan text’ consists 
in this, that he has dispelled the awe-inspiring halo with which the 
respect for the unknown had surrounded the Western text, and that 
he has opened the‘way to the understanding of its true value. By 
establishing that this text is ultimately of no, or only small, signifi- 
cance for the reconstruction of the original form of the New 
Testament text, he has solved the problem in substance. However, 
with the statement of the bare fact, in spite of its certainty, the 
interest of the intelligent student of the New Testament can not be 
satisfied. The curiosity of a student of American history will not 
be quieted with learning that the Declaration of Independence 
meant the liberty of a number of colonies, but will demand further 
information as to how it all came about. “How did it come about?” 
was the question which still confronted the student of the Western 
text, after Harris’ important investigation, and which Harris left 
unsolved. A valuable advance in the elucidation of the complicated 
problem is marked by the work of Chase, The Syro-Latin Text of 
the Gospels.* 


CHASE ON THE WESTERN TEXT 


As the title of the book indicates, Chase discards the phrase 
Western text entirely, sinee “the term ‘Syro-Latin’ is the only one 
which truly represents, in our opinion, the facts of the case.’’* 

His purpose is, as he states in his introductory remarks, “to gather 
and review evidence which supports the theory that assimilation to 
Old Syriac texts was a predominant factor in the formation of the 
Greek and Latin (so called) ‘Western’ texts of the Gospels.’ 

His plan embraces two chapters of special importance, the first 


1Codex Begae, a study of the so-called Western Text, etc., Cambridge, 1891. 
2 London, 1895. 


®L. ¢., p. viii, quoted from Lucas, S.J. 
*h, ec wm 1. 
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of which exhibits “select passages” from the first three Gospels, as 
given in Codex Bezae (i. e., St. Matthew, St. John, St. Luke), in 
order to demonstrate how the Greek and Latin of the Western text 
is constantly influenced by a primitive Syriac text. The second, 
even more important chapter, points out the “harmonistic influence,” 
visible in the Syro-Latin text. It was not to the advantage of 
Chase’s study that he did not enter deeper into the problem of 
Tatian’s harmony: “It does not, however, fall within the scope of 
my work to deal directly with the complicated questions with gather 
round Tatian’s Diatessaron.”® 


CHASE’s SELECT PASSAGES 


The fundamental mistake of Chase in this chapter is that he misin- 
terprets the facts, and forces and reads more into the conclusion 
than the premises allow. If the Greco-Latin and Syriac text show 
an interrelation, it does not necessarily follow that the Syriac text 
helped to shape the Greco-Latin text, as Chase would infer. There 
are two other possibilities: either that the Greco-Latin form influ- 
enced the Syriac text, or that both forms depended on a third fac- 
tor. However, this will not detract in any way from the importance 
of the chief result in Chase’s study, namely, that there is an intimate 
relation between the Old Latin and the Old Syriac text, which are 
geographically so far apart. 

Here are some of the remarkable facts: 


Matthew i. 16 is the locus celeberrimus which caused so much 
excitement and controversy since the recent discovery of Codex 
Syrus Sinaiticus (1892), which has been considered by its dis- 
coverers, Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, as the representative of the 
oldest text of the New Testament. 


The Vulgate reads: Jacob autem genuit Joseph virum Marie, de 
qua natus est Jesus, qui vocatur Christus. 

The Douay Version renders correctly: “Jacob begot Joseph the 
husband of Mary, of whom was born Jesus, who is called Christ.” 

This text is in agreement with our traditional Greek text. 


But the Latin text of Codex Cantabrigiensis (the Greek is want- 
ing) has a considerably different form: 


‘i. cp 2. 
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Jacob autem genutt Joseph cur desponsata Virgo Maria peperit 
Christum Jesum. 

Codex Syrus Curetonianus, in spite of Mrs. Lewis’ contention, is 
the representative of an older form of the “separated” Syriac Gos- 
pel, and has a similar text: “Jacob begot Joseph, him to whom 
betrothed was Mary the Virgin, she who bore Jesus the Messiah” 
(Chase). 

Here Codex Syrus Sinaiticus has an important deviation from 
the ordinary Western text, as well as from the traditional text: 
“Jacob begot Joseph: Joseph, to whom betrothed was Mary the 
Virgin, begot Jesus, who called (was) the Messiah” (Chase).® 

Whatever the original text of Matt. i. 16 may have been, the 
witnesses of the Western text are unanimous in the addition of “cui 
desponsata (virgo) Maria,” We find it in the Codices of the 
Ferrar-group: 13, 69, 124, 346; in the Old Latin Codices: 
Bobbiensis, Monacensis, Vercellensis, Sangermanensis, Colbertinus, 
Veronensis. ‘The addition seems to be an interpolation, or a har- 
monization with Matt. i. 18: Cum esset desponsata mater ejus Maria 
Joseph; and Luke i. 27: Ad virginem desponsatam viro, etc. The 
close relationship among the witnesses of the Western text is here 
beyond question and certainly most remarkable. But is Chase’s 
inference: ‘The agreement (amid such difference) seems to stamp 
these as relics of a primitive Syriac text,’ really conclusive? Even 
if we dismiss the alternative that the Latin text might be the basic 
element, there is the obvious possibility that this curious reading in 
its Greek, Latin, and Syriac forms may be due to a third factor, 
which produced all three forms. 

And the identity of this third factor seems to be suggested fairly 
well by the harmonizing character of the addition. We know that 


* Adalbert Merx considers Joseph genuit . . . Jesum by all means as the 
original text, and concludes that the other readings were introduced later in 
order to support the “myth” of Christ’s Virgin Birth. However, it should be 
observed that Heer, (Die Stammbiume Jesu, 1910), has proved conclusively that 
the Aramaic equivalent for genuit has by no means a genealogical character, but 
expresses “ that Joseph, as the father of Jesus in the eyes of the Law, after 


the birth of the child, appeared before the officials of Nazareth and had written 
down in the birth register Joseph avled (holid) Jiesu. This meant simply that 
Joseph was, before the Law, father of Jesus, not that he was the real father. 
This is confirmed by the fact that in the case of levirate matrimony which, in 
many cases, did not imply physical paternity, the same term was used. 


Lt pe, 
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the heretic Tatian wrote a Diatessaron, which was a harmony of 
the Gospel. 

Matt. x. 11-13 presents another interesting instance: The Vul- 
gate reads: In quamcumque autem civitatem aut castellum intraveri- 
iis, interrogate . . . Intrantes autem in domum, salutate eam, dicen- 
es: Pax huic domui. Et siquidem fuerit domus tla digna, venies 
pax vestra super eam, etc. 


The Douay Version translates: “And into whatsoever city or 
town you shall enter, inquire, etc. And when you come into the 
house, salute it, saying: Peace be to this house. 

And if that house be worthy, your peace shall come upon it, etc.” 

But this is not quite in agreement with our traditional Greek text 
which reads differently especially in verse 12: “And when you 
come into the house, salute it”. (Leaving out: saying: Peace be to 
this house.) 


Our Vulgate text has, therefore, an addition which is not authen- 
tic. The revision of the Vulgate text of Jerome in White’s edition 
of the Novum Testamentum Latine secundum editionem Sancti 
Hieronymi*® shows that St. Jerome himself did not recognize the 
authenticity of the text, preserved in our present Vulgate text. St. 
Jerome wrote only: “Jntrantes autem m domum, salutate eam”. 
But how did the spurious reading : dicentes: pax huic domui enter our 
present Vulgate? It is contained in Codices with a decidedly West- 
ern character, such as Codex Cantabrigiensis, the spokesman of the 
Western text, Codex Koridethi (edited 1913 by Beermann and 
Gregory), Codex Washingtoniensis (in the possession of Ch. L. 
Freer, Detroit) and Old Latin Codices. The reading of Syrus Sinai- 
ticus: “Give peace to that house,” supposes the same text. The West- 
ern text isthe original home of the addition. From here the interpo- 
lation crept into Codices outside the Western group, such as Codex 
Vaticanus, and even into the Vulgate text. Chase’s explanation of 
this surprising phenomenon, “It might well arise independently in 
different texts. It may be noticed, however, that it would be sug- 
gested by the Syriac rendering . . . , and that Ephrem’s quotation 
shows that it had a place in the Diatessaron,” takes things too easy. 
It is safe to say: it is directly impossible that such a reading should 


8 Oxonii 1911. 
*%.. z., oS. 
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“arise independently in different texts’, since they are geographical- 
ly too far separated. Nor is it plausible to say that the reading 
would be suggested by the Syriac rendering of salutate. With equal 
probability one might hold that it was suggested by the Greek 
original. But if Chase mentions that the interpolation had a place 
in Tatian’s Diatessaron, he touches the key to the solution and lets 
it slip out of his hands. 

As a matter of fact, the reading is a harmonization with the 
parallel passage in Luke x. 5: In quamcumque domum intravert- 
tis, primum dicite: pax huic domum. And we may readily suspect 
the author of the harmonization, since the tradition knows Tatian as 
the harmonizer of the second century. Our suspicion is confirmed 
by Ephrem’s quotation and the text in Codex Syrus Sinaiticus, 
which preserves innumerable readings of Tatian’s harmony. It is 
Tatian’s Diatessaron again which is responsible for the confusion of 
the text in Matt. x. 11-13, and the addition in our Vulgate. It was 
also Tatian who left out the word castellum, as is evident from the 
omission of the term in Codex Bezae, various Old Latin Codices, and 


Codex Syrus Sinaiticus. The example shows how important a relia- 
ble critical apparatus is to a student who expects to operate in the 
exegesis of the New Testament with original texts. Nestle’s ap- 
paratus leaves us here in an utter darkness. 

A further example is Matt. x. 42. The Vulgate reads: Et 
quicumque potum dederit uni ex minimis istis calicem aque frigi- 
de tantum . . . nom perdet mercedem suam. 


The Douay Version has: ‘And whosoever shall give to drink to 
one of these little ones a cup of cold water only, . . . he 
shall not lose his reward.” 

This text is, once more, somewhat different from the Greek origin- 
al, which reads: “And whosoever shall furnish one of these little 
ones with a cup of something cool only, etc.” (Omitting aqua— 
water). 

How did it happen that this unauthentic word aqua—water crept 
into the Vulgate text, together with ex minimis—of these least ones? 
The answer is furnished by the Western text, which among other 
deviations has also the addition of aqua, and the change of ex par- 
vulis to ex minimis. Thus, Codex Cantabrigiensis, probably Codex 
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Sinaiticus and Curetonianus “with most of the Old Latin manu- 
scripts. Besides, the Bezan text and the Sinaitic and Curetonian 
Syriac omit the word only, and Chase remarks correctly : “The addi- 
tion of “of water” and the omission of “only” brings the clause 
into conformity with the parallel in St. Matt. ix. 41:* Quisquis 
enim potum dederit vobis calicem aque, etc.” Unfortunately, Chase 
did not draw the logical conclusion from his observation. The 
necessary inference from the facts must be that in Matt. x. 42a 
harmonizer was at work, and we know his identity. From p. 3 to 
75 of his work, Chase enumerates an overwhelming number of 
passages from St. Matthew, St. John, and St. Luke, all of which 
lead to the same result of a close interrelation between the Greco- 
Latin and Syriac text of the Western group, but not to the inference 
of Chase: ‘Thus, so far as the indications go, it appears that the 
Syriac has a better title than the Latin to be the source whence this 
gloss (these glosses) found its (their) way into Greek and other 
authorities.”*? 


HARMONISTIC INFLUENCE 


Chase introduces his chapter on the “harmonistic influence” in 
Codex Bezae with the following remarks: “In this Chapter I shall 
call attention in the main to three points in regard to the Bezan text 
of the Gospels. They are these: (1) The Bezan text shows con- 
stant indications of harmonistic influence. (2) In such harmonized 
passages readings occur which we are justified by other evidence in 
considering as Tatianic readings. (3) There are often clear signs 
of the influence of Syriac phraseology in, or in the neighborhood of, 
readings due to harmonistic influence”. Betraying his uncertainty 
he adds, ““The discovery of the Sinaitic text of the Gospels reopens 
the question of the relation of the Diatessaron to the different forms 
of the Old Syriac text. The number and character of harmonized 
readings in the Sinaitic text seem to point to the priority of Tatian. 
If, however, the Sinaitic text is prior to Tatian’s work, it would 
seem that Tatian gave definite and practical shape to tendencies al- 
ready at work in moulding Old Syriac texts.’”** This shows how 


10 They use here the same phrase as Matt. v. 19 for istis minimis. 
117, ¢., p. 6. 

BL. cp 

137. ¢., p. 76. 
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close Chase came to the truth in the situation, but also illustrates 
how unfortunately the overestimation of the Old Syriac text, 
especially of Codex Sinaiticus prevented him from seizing the fruit 
which offered itself so readily to him. Meanwhile, it has been 
proved abundantly that Chase was correct in the first two points of 
his statement. It may be illustrated by some examples: 

Matt. xxiv. 31 reads in our Vulgate text: Et congregabunt 
electos eius a quattuor ventis, a summis celorum usque ad terminos 
ecorum. ‘Then follows immediately the narrative of the fig tree. 
But Codex Bezae inserts between this text, quoted above, and the 
parable of the fig tree the following passage: “But when these 
things begin to come to pass, look up and lift up your heads because 
your redemption is at hand”. And exactly the same insertion is 
found in the Old Latin manuscripts belonging to the Western group: 
Codex Veronensis, Colbertinus, Claromontanus, Monacensis, Usse- 
-rianus, the latter in the Trinity College in Dublin. 

Who is responsible for this interpolation in St. Matthew? The 
answer is very simple. The words are taken ad verbum from the 
Gospel of St. Luke xxi, 28, and are evidently the product of a har- 
monization. We know exactly who the harmonizer was, because 
the Arabic harmony of Tatian, published 1888 by Ciasca, has the 
passage in the same position; proof enough that nobody but Tatian 
is the author of this peculiarity of the Western text. 

Another very complicated problem is offered by the genealogy in 
St. Luke iii. 23-38. 

It is well known that the genealogies in the Gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke differ very considerably, St. Matthew giving the 
descending line from Abraham to Joseph in forty-two members, 
whereas St. Luke has an ascending line from Joseph to Adam and 
God in seventy members. 


Codex Bezae contains in St. Luke iii. 23-38, a genealogy which 
is a combination of the lists of St. Matthew and St. Luke, following 
the catalogue of St. Luke from Abraham to Adam, but using the 
list of St. Matthew from Joseph to Abraham. 


Who is responsible for this harmonization, which is not found in 
any other Greek Codex? Was Tatian the author? We learn from 
Theodoret that there was a Diatessaron of Tatian circulating in his 
diocese in which the genealogies were entirely discarded. But we 
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know also that the Homily of Aphraat, On the Cluster,“* contains the 
same combined genealogy. And Aphraat admittedly depended on 
Tatian’s Diatessaron. A combined genealogy is also preserved in 
Codex Fuldensis, which represents in essence the same Diatessaron. 
We can not be far from the truth if we infer from these seemingly 
contradictory facts that Tatian’s Diatessaron went through an evo- 
lution, in the course of which a combined or harmonized genealogy 
was added to the original work of the heretic. But it is after all 
again Tatian’s Diatessaron from which the Western text has in- 
herited its peculiar genealogy. 

The textual manipulation, noticed in these passages may be ob- 
served throughout the entire Codex Bezae, 1. e., throughout the 
Western text. 

In Luke iv. 31, the Vulgate reads: Et descendit in Capharnaum 
civitatem Galilee, tbique docebat illos sabbatis. Codex Bezae 
harmonizes this text with Matt. iv. 13 and writes after Galilee: 
maritima, in finibus Zabulon et Nephtalim.... The Arabic Diates- 
saron of Tatian has the same addition in this context: “He came 
and dwelt in Capharnaum, in the seaside parts, in the borders of 
Zebulun and Nephtali.’’* 

In Luke v. 10 f; Et ait ad Stmonem Jesus: Noli timere, ex hoc 
tam homines eris capiens, etc. Codex Bezae, with an Old Latin 
support reads: venite et nolite feri piscatores piscium, faciam enim 
vos piscatores hominum, etc, to which Chase rightly remarks: ‘The 
passage is obviously the result of an attempt to weave into one the 
Synoptic accounts of the Apostles’ call” (Matt. iv. 19; Mark i. 17).”° 

These examples may suffice to illustrate in general the nature of 
the situation. But we may hesitate to follow in every point Chase’s 
conclusion: “ We find in the Bezan text a persistant revision of 
verbal constructions. Some of the phenomena, if they stood alone, 
might be explained on the theory of assimilation to the Latin text. 
When however all the evidence is taken into consideration, we are, 
I believe, led to the conclusion that the Bezan scribe was a Syriac- 
speaking Christian who, in transcribing a Greek copy of the Gospels, 


14 Translated by Bert, Texte und Untersuchungen, 1888. 
16 Chase, I. c., 83, according to Hill’s translation. 
LL. ¢., 83. 
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in many passages assimilated the Greek text to a Syriac idiom with 
which he was familiar.”’%* 

The importance of the problem of the Western text lies not only 
in the close interrelation of the various witnesses to this text, from 
geographically separated localities, but especially in the character of 
this interrelation which is outspoken harmonistic. 

The ingeniousness of Vogel has at last mastered the difficulties 
and furnished us with the long desired solution. 


(To be continued) 


WL. c., 127. 





PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By Bishop Joun S. Vaucuan, D.D. 
Venial Sin in a Priest 


Of all the subjects that can occupy our attention, most undoubt- 
edly, one of the most important and practical is that of venial sin. 
It seems to deserve more careful consideration even than mortal sin, 
and for three special and weighty reasons. In the first place, be- 
cause all priests, even the most recollected and devout, fall some- 
times into venial sins, at all events into indeliberate venial sins, 
whereas, the vast majority of them, we may surely believe, succeed 
in keeping themselves altogether free from grosser crimes. In the 
second place, because it is obvious that incitements to really grave 
offences are comparatively rare, and arise but occasionally, while 
temptations to commit lesser faults may rise to challenge our loyalty 
to God a thousand times a day. And, thirdly, for the most import- 
ant reason of all, because if only we can be got thoroughly to realize 
the unspeakable and absolutely appalling malice and ingratitude of 
venial sin, and, if only we can excite within ourselves a horror and 
a detestation, even distantly approaching to that which it truly de- 
serves, we may rest assured that our hatred of mortal sin, will be- 
come proportionally more intense, and that we shall prefer a thous- 
and times to make any sacrifice, than defile our souls with such an 
abominable stain. 

To explain the immense evil of venial sin, we must call to mind 
that the gravity of an offence is measured, not only by the nature 
of the offence, but also by the dignity of the person offended. If I 
am found plotting against the life of one of my companions, it is 
serious enough. But if I am detected plotting against the life of the 
king, it is a totally different thing. It is called by a different name. 
Because of the position of the man offended, my crime becomes High 
Treason. It is judged by different laws. It is more severely 
punished, and, in the eyes of all loyal subjects, I should be stained 
with far greater ignominy and disgrace. 


This is found to be the case, though we know there is no intrinsic 
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superiority of a king over his subject. But when the person 
offended is not merely invested with a brief authority, but is in very 
truth raised above the offender by an infinite distance, the offence 
cannot well be measured. God is an infinite Being. The entire 
creation is so insignificant, compared to Him, that all the Scripture 
can say is that it is “as though it were not.” Hence, before we can 
measure, with any degree of accuracy, the enormity of the least 
venial sin, it is essential that we should measure the infinite majesty 
and dominion of God, which no created intelligence can never hope 
to do adequately, either in this world, or in the next. It is beyond 
all calculation. It is one of those facts, which we must take on 
faith, for it exceeds our powers of investigation, though so soon as 
we admit that God is Infinite Perfection, it at once follows, from 
pure reason. 

Here I may quote the words of the well-known writer, A. Bel- 
lecio, S.J., who observed: “If, by committing one little venial sin, 
we could prevent all wars, famines, inundations, diseases, and pesti- 
lences, and, if we could extinguish the fires of Purgatory and of 
Hell itself and do away with every other calamity, it would be 
absolutely unlawful for us to commit it. If, by one such little 
offence, we could save the whole human race, and secure eternal 
happiness for every man, woman and child now living, or hereafter 
to be created, we should be obliged to refuse to stain ourselves with 
such a sin. This,” he adds, “is certain, and a dogma of Faith, 
which it would be impious to deny. For all these evils are evils that 
effect creatures, whereas sin, even venial sin, is an evil against God. 
Quantum ergo distat creatura a Creatore, tantum malitia hujus 
superat malignitatem alterius. Therefore, by as much as the Cre- 
ator is above the creature, by so much is sin above every other evil” 
(Triduum Sacrum, p. 9). 

The same doctrine is repeated in similar words by every authority, 
when treating of this subject. We will quote but one other, who 
shall be Cardinal Newman. We select him because he always 
expresses himself with so much clearness and elegance. In his book, 
Anglican Difficulties, he informs his readers that: “The Church 
holds that it were better that sun and moon should drop from 
heaven, and for the earth to fail, and for all the many millions who 
are on it to die of starvation, in extremist agony (so far as temporal 
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affliction goes), than that one soul, I will not say should be lost, 
but should commit one vemial sin.” 

Yet, in spite of this undoubted fact, there is hardly anything so 
common as venial sin. In fact, we are all more or less culprits. Of 
the whole human race, there is but one grown up person, who is 
known to have been entirely free from even the slightest blemish 
during the whole of her life, and that is the ever Blessd Virgin, 
and even she was exempt, as theologians tell us, “singulari Dei 
privilegio.” As for the rest of us, St. James tells us that “in many 
things, we all offend” (iii. 2), and in the Third Book of Kings 
(viii. 46), we read the inspired words, “There is no man, who 
sinneth not.” Our own consciences, too, will bear out the truth of 
these words, and teach us to humble ourselves under the mighty 


hand of God, that he may exalt us, in the time of visitation 
(1 Peter v. 6). 


We must, of course, distinguish between deliberate venial sins 
and such as are committed through inattention, human frailty, sur- 
prise, and so forth, which are not deliberate. It is only these latter 
that all men must certainly fall into from time to time. The best 
theologians will tell us, that, if thoroughly in earnest, we are given 
the power by God to avoid all deliberate venial sins, though, it is 
to be feared that many of us do not make the effort, and that our 
weekly confessions bear witness to our want of zeal in this matter. 
The truth is, we do not at all realize the atrocious malice of even 
the least venial sin. Even when we fall, we dismiss the affair, 
saying: “After all, it was only a venial sin,” as though that were 
of no very serious import. 


If we take the trouble to investigate the cause of our utterly 
defective and wholly inadequate estimate of the evil of venial sin, I 
think we shall find it arises from three chief causes. 


1. The first is because of our acquaintance with what is so 
immeasurably worse, I mean mortal sin. Even though we may 
keep from mortal sin ourselves, we see it committed all around us. 
Every paper we pick up tells us of murders, suicides, drunkenness, 
theft, immodesty, fighting, quarreling, and much besides, and, 
when compared to these enormities, it is true that our own venial 
offences, not merely appear, but really are small and trivial. Thus, 
the thought of the immense number of mortal sins that are being 
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daily and, may we not say, hourly, committed, all over the world, 
leads us gradually to think less and less of thos« other offences 
which do not kill the soul, but yet, offend and outrage the infinite 
majesty of God. There is much need, therefore, to remember what 
the infallible Church of God teaches on the subject, and not trust 
to our own view; for, as the sun, owing to its vastly greater bril- 
liancy, wholly eclipses the light of the stars, so the vastly greater 
evil of mortal sin, is in danger of wholly eclipsing to our eyes the 
deplorable evil of the least venial sin. 

2. A second reason why we fail to gauge the full malice of 
venial sin, is because we are living in the world, which is “the 
enemy of God,” and are inclined, often, almost unconsciously, 
to accept its views and opinions. Now, in the eyes of the world, 
venial sin is of no consequence whatsoever. The world attaches no 
importance to such things. It laughs and makes merry over them. 
It will refuse to call them sins at all, and has no scruple in com- 
mitting them. Now, if we are not careful, we shall find ourselves 
influenced by this public opinion. Little by little, we shall acquiesce 
in the prevailing judgment. We shall feel some hesitation in admit- 
ting that we know better than our neighbors what view we should 
take of faults into which so many around us fall without hesitation 
or without any qualms of conscience. Just as the damp atmosphere 
of the physical world will very soon tarnish the bright steel exposed 
to its influences, and cover it with rust, which will at last eat if 
away; so the irreligious atmosphere of the social world will very 
soon tarnish the brightest conscience, and cover it with the rust of 
moral error, which, if unattended to, will at last eat into it, and 
altogether destroy its power of reflecting the truth. We must be 
on our guard against such stealthy and often unsuspected encroach- 
ments of the world so “that we be not condemned with it” (1 Cor. 
xi. 32). Let us remember that “the wisdom of this world is folly, 
in the eyes of God” (1 Cor. iii. 19). 


3. Then, there is a third reason why we are not so deeply 
impressed with the gravity of even the least offence against God, 
as men were under the old Dispensation, and that is because God no 
longer punishes venial sin in this world as He used to do from time 
to time before the coming of Christ. When men began to grow 
more than usually careless, God would arouse and startle them with 
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a sudden exhibition of His power and His indignation. Thus, 
when the Bethsamites paid insufficient reverence to the Ark of the 
Covenant, as it was being conveyed through their territory, He at 
once slew fifty thousand of them, and brought those who witnessed 
the punishment to a better sense of what was due to this sacred 
object. We have another example in the case of Mary, the sister 
of Moses. She had dared to murmur against her brother, which 
was no more than a venial sin, yet God manifested His displeasure, 
by striking her, from head to foot, with a hideous leprosy. Nor 
did He spare even Moses himself, His chosen servant. In conse- 
quence of some momentary want of perfect trust in God, when 
commanded to strike the-rock that water might gush forth, his life 
was cut short, and he was not allowed to enter the Promised Land, 
for which he had so much yearned, after travelling toward it for 
forty years through the desert. So, again, we are told that David, 
because of a slight sin of vanity in numbering his people, was pun- 
ished by God, who sent a pestilence among his subjects, that swept 
off no less than seventy thousand of them in a few days. Such 
slights, could we behold them, would help us to appraise the malice 
of venial sin more correctly than we do now. But God no longer 
punishes venial sin in such striking and visible ways in these days. 
He punishes it far more severely in the terrible flames of Purga- 
tory, when the soul passes out of our sight; but because our faith is 
dull, and we can not actually behold its agonies, we are little moved. 
There are many who think little of telling little lies, or of making 
somewhat uncharitable remarks, or of giving way to wilful distrac- 
tions at prayer. But if, every time they told a lie, a painful blister 
should arise on their tongue, if every time they acted uncharitably, 
they were tormented with the ague, or, if every wilful distraction 
in prayer were to be visited, and at once, with some dreadful deform- 
ity, how exceedingly few would be found to indulge their evil 
inclinations and passions, even in a venial degree. Yet, because 
the punishment is delayed, we seem to fancy that we may, with 
impunity, despise and make little of venial offences. 

It is all very well to say: “I did not think I was doing anything 
so very wrong,” or, “I never considered such things so serious, or 
so exceedingly displeasing to God,” and so on. But surely it is our 
business to know and to think! ‘And we priests especially, who have 
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to teach others, and who are placed here to be “the light of the 
world,” and “to instruct others unto justice,” should be the very 
first to understand these things, and to form the most exact and 
accurate estimate of what is due to Him, who, as St. Peter reminds 
us, “hath called us out of darkness, into his marvellous light” 
(1 Pet. ii. 9). 

Yet, how very few really bring home to themselves, and thor- 
oughly convince themselves, that each time they wilfully give way 
to a feeling of pride, or of vanity, or of sensuality in eating or 
drinking, or any other venial sin, they have been guilty of what is 
in itself a greater evil than if (without sin) they had caused the 
death of every man, woman and child in the entire world. 

Let us consider: when perhaps we were at a party, or with a 
convivial gathering of priests, we chatted away without much 
reflection. Did we, when we spoke disparagingly of a brother priest, 
or boasted of our success in an argument, or criticized in a rep- 
rehensible way the conduct of our superiors, or committed some 
other indiscretion, which (let us grant, amounted to only a venial 
sin), did we feel conscious that we were guilty of a greater evil, 
than if we had let loose the flood gates of Heaven and the fountains 
of the deep, and caused another deluge, and destroyed all flesh? 

Even the saints could hardly realize the enormity of venial sin, 
but because they were saints, they realized it with far greater accu- 
racy than we do. Weare told by his novice-master that St. Aloysius 
swooned away with sorrow, when he revealed exceedingly light sins 
to him; while St. Catherine of Genoa often declared that she would 
rather suffer the torments of Hell than offend God by the least 
fault. St. Anselm taught that the blessed in Heaven would much 
rather forfeit all their indescribable happiness, for all eternity, than 
offer the slightest insult to Almighty God. And St. Alphonsus 
Rodriguez used to pray, each time he went out for a walk, that he 
might rather fall down dead at the threshold than violate even in 
the least degree the commands of God. “If,” exclaimed St. Cath- 
erine of Sienna, “an immortal soul could die, the mere sight of a 
soul in venial sin would kill it.” This last statement seems to be 
confirmed by what we read in the life of St. Teresa, for she relates 
that “having received from God, some special light regarding the 
deformity of some venial faults into which she had fallen, she felt 
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herself oppressed with a shame and confusion more intolerable to 
her than the pains of Hell itself” (ut poenas imferni tolerabiliores 
putarem) (In Vita, apud Joghner, Ch. 40). 

The merits of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, most fortu- 
nately for us, are more than enough fully to atone for all possible 
sin. As St. Thomas reminds us, Una gutia sanguinis Christi fusa 
in circumcisione, vel quecunque pena ejus plene satisfectt ratione 
persona ejus. One drop of Christ’s Precious Blood would suffice 
to cancel the sins of ten thousand worlds, had they all fallen into 
sin, but, in spite of this fact, let us conclude this Article on venial 
sin, by calling to mind that apart from His merits, nothing that we 
could do, of ourselves, could make adequate atonement for as much 
as one little sin. By grace we are now made children of God and 
“partakers of the divine nature” (2 Peter i. 4), so that, being united 
to Him, and forming one body (1 Cor. i. 27), with him, our actions 
become meritorious and satisfactory, by reason of the application of 
the infinite merits of Christ. But let us try to esteem the enormity 
of even venial sin, by remembering that, in themselves, and apart 
from the merits of Christ, all the prayers, vigils, tears, penances, 
flagellations and fasts of all the saints, and all the agonies, the blood 
shed by the martyrs, and all the sacrifices of all the monks, hermits, 
and anchorites who have ever lived, would not avail to satisfy for a 
single venial sin. Now, of course, a slight penance, or even a genu- 
ine act of heartfelt sorrow and love, may efface such sins, but that 
is because the Incarnate Son of God acts with us, and through us, 
and abides in our hearts by grace, so that we are not alone. 

How great and how dastardly must that sin be, though we fool- 
ishly think so lightly of it, that cannot be adequately atoned for by 
the tears and sufferings and prayers and martyrdoms of all men, 
both living and dead. 

Finally, let us remember that an infinitely just God, who has the 
greatest love for His creatures, who are in a state of grace, punishes 
their venial offences with the utmost. severity. We are assured that, 
in spite of the raging fires, and the Cimmerian darkness and the 
other tortures endured by the lost in Hell, it is not these, but the 
pain of loss, that the dammed feel with the greatest acuteness. Yet, 
it is this precise pain that the souls in Purgatory suffer. In their 
case, it is, of course, but temporary; but for the time being, they 
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are deprived of God. They might be enjoying God at this moment, 
yet some slight sin keeps them back, and prevents them, for a shorter 
or longer time, from “entering into the joys of the Lord.” They 
may be said, in a sense, to be enduring the very worst agony of the 
damned, i. e., the pain of loss, for their sins, though but venial, 
close the doors of Heaven to them, until they have been wholly 
expiated. For the time they have forfeited all access to God. They 
long for Him with unspeakable longing. They feel an immense, 
yea, a measureless attraction, but their venial offences rise up, like 
a wall of brass, hiding the infinite beauty and delights of God’s 
presence from them. We may perhaps form some notion of the 
agony felt by a loving daughter, torn from her mother’s out- 
stretched arms, or a lover wrenched violently from the embrace of 
his beloved, but no notion can ever be formed of the acute pain, and 
the insufferable agony of a soul in love with a Being of infinite 
excellence and of ravishing perfection and of eternal and uncreated 
loveliness—on being separated from Him. We may try and pic- 
ture the keenness of the torture as long as we like, but we can no 
more form a true estimate of it, with our present finite minds, than 
we can measure the most distant star with a twelve-inch rule, or 
sound the depths of space with a yardstick. Till we can fully realize 
the full beauty of the infinite Creator, and understand His incompre- 
hensible magnificence and majesty, we shall fall short, by an infinite 
distance, of realizing what a soul, in a state of grace and created 
with all the requisite capacities for enjoying Him, must suffer by 
reason of the imperfections that forcibly interfere with this union 
between the soul and God, in which, indeed, perfect beatitude con- 
sists. No examples can help us; no illustrations can be of the least 
service, because every example and illustration must necesarily be of 
finite beings, whereas here we are dealing with God Himself, who is 
removed from all creatures by an infinite distance, and whose attrac- 
tions are absolutely beyond all measure or conception. 


Of course, the pain, in the case of the damned, is worse beyond 
words, because they know their loss is eternal and irreparable, but 
even the soul in Purgatory suffers from this temporary loss, far 
more than we are inclined to imagine. 


Surely, with this thought before us, we shall resolve to make no 
truce with sins of any kind, however slight they may be when com- 
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pared with mortal sins, but will resolve to exercise every care and 
watchfulness and solicitude to live without ever committing any 
deliberate fault, be it what it may. 

Let us commend ourselves and our resolve to the protection of 
the one and only pure creature, “our tainted nature’s solitary boast,” 
whose immaculate soul was never, even in the slightest degree, 
unfaithful to her God and her divine Son. Mary Immaculate! 
Pray for thy children! 





MARRIAGE LAWS OF THE CHURCH 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


The Diriment Impediments of Marriage 


Clerics in major orders cannot contract a valid marriage (Canon 
1072). 

The law of celibacy for the clergy in major orders was intro- 
duced in the Church by early custom which obtained the force of 
law in the course of time. 

It is well known that at present the law of celibacy is obligatory 
only on the clergy in major orders belonging to the Latin Rite. 
The precise period of time when the custom obtained the force of 
law cannot be ascertained with precision, as is the case with all laws 
originating through custom. So much is certain: that the custom 
was universal, extending not only to the Latin Rite, but also to the 
Oriental Rites. There are several early councils of the Oriental 
Church, which severely forbid marriage to deacons and the clergy 
of higher orders. Married men, who were raised to major orders, 
were forbidden to live in marriage with their wives, and this pro- 
hibition was in force in both the Latin and the Oriental Rites dur- 
ing the early centuries of the Church. While the early councils 
forbid marriage to clerics in major orders, they are silent as to the 
validity of a marriage attempted by a cleric in major orders. In 
the sixth and seventh centuries, the Oriental Church explicitly 
declared null and void the marriage of a cleric in major orders. 
However, the Concilium Trullanum, in the year 692, permitted 
deacons to marry before their ordination, and to live in marriage 
after their ordination. This regulation was later on approved by 
the Supreme Pontiffs for the clergy of the Oriental Rites, and that 
rule obtains at the present time. 

The Church of the Latin Rite strictly adhered to the early cus- 
tom which demanded celibacy of the clergy in major orders, and a 
married man, who desired to be promoted to major orders, was 
ordained only on condition that he separate from his wife and 
abstain from all conjugal relations. In order that the law of celi- 
bacy be strictly observed, various national councils of the Church 
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of the Latin Rite demanded of the candidates for major orders the 
taking of the vow of chastity: thus, the second Council of Arles, 
in the year 443 or 452, the second Council of Toledo, in the year 
527 or 531, the Synod at Vinton, England, in the year 1076, 
Nothing definite was stated in any of the various local councils, 
about the validity of an attempted marriage by a cleric in major 
orders. With the beginning of the twelfth century, various local 
councils plainly state that marriages contracted by clerics in major 
orders are not marriages, but fornications. In the official Decretals 
of Pope Gregory IX, there are decrees which plainly state that the 
marriage attempted by clerics in major orders is null and void. 
Subdeaconship was not numbered among the major orders in the 
early centuries of the Church, and it is not a major order today in 
the Oriental Rites. Pope Innocent III, about the year 1207, gave 
to subdeaconship the full canonical effects of a major order, and, 
since that time, the subdeacons also were held to the law of celibacy. 
The Council of Trent embodied in its canons the law of celibacy 
for the clergy in major orders, and the new Code of Canon Law 
confirms this law. 

The question whether the law of celibacy is of ecclesiastical 
origin, or of Apostolic tradition, has never been answered authorita- 
tively by the Holy See, and canonists differ upon it. There is, also, 
a difference of opinion as to the nature of the law of celibacy, that 
is, whether it is merely a prohibition of the Church, or a vow. It 
seems that the matter of celibacy is entirely in the hands of the 
Supreme Authority of the Church. The very fact that the Church 
allows the clergy of the Oriental Rites to live in marriage, with the 
wives they have married before the reception of major orders, 
indicates that the Church has authority to legislate in this matter as 
she wills. There are no conclusive proofs in the history of the 
Church that celibacy is of Apostolic tradition. It is, therefore, left 
to the discretion of the Supreme Pontiffs of the Church to legislate 
in this matter as they judge best, for the furtherance of the work 
committed to the Church by Christ. The history of many centuries 
proves that the celibacy of the clergy of the Latin Rite has been of 
the greatest advantage in the formation of an efficient clergy, for 
the clergy of the Latin Rite has by far exceeded the clergy of the 
Oriental Rites in successful activities in all branches of Church 
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work. The Supreme Authority of the Church is absolutely bent 
on preserving the celibacy of the clergy of the Latin Rite. In the 
recent controversy in Bohemia in reference to the celibacy, the 
Holy See plainly manifested its determination to maintain the law 
of celibacy. Authority must prevail. The Church has the right to 
make the conditions. under which she will promote men to the 
dignity of the sacred ministry, and those only who are willing to 
abide by these conditions, have a right to present themselves for the 
sacred ministry. 


TuE IMPEDIMENT OF SOLEMN RELIGIOUS PROFESSION 


Religious who have taken solemn vows, or whose simple vows 
have, by the special law of the Holy See, the power to annul mar- 
riage, can not contract a valid marriage (Canon 1073). 


Many councils held in the fourth century severely forbid nuns 
and monks to marry. Heavy penalties are inflicted on those who 
marry after they have consecrated their lives to the service of God 
ina convent or monastery. In the time of Pope Gregory the Great, 
a nun or monk who married was forced to separate, and the monk 
or nun was obliged to return to the monastery or convent. It is 
not certain in the history of Canon Law whether marriages 
attempted by monks and nuns were considered invalid or illicit. 
Some expressions of local councils, of Fathers of the Church, and 
of Supreme Pontiffs, from the fourth and succeeding centuries, 
seem to indicate that the marriages were looked upon as invalid, 
while other expressions seem to indicate that the marriages were 
considered valid, but illicit. 

The first Lateran Council, in the year 1123, states that marriages 
attempted by monks are invalid, and the second Lateran Council, 
in the year 1139, pronounces marriages attempted by both monks 
and nuns invalid. In the sixteenth century there came into existence 
religious organizations with simple vows. In the year 1857, Pope 
Pius IX ruled that in all orders of men, novices were to pronounce 
simple vows for at least three years before they could be admitted 
to solemn vows, and the same ruling was extended to all orders of 
nuns by Pope Leo XIII, in 1902. Simple vows do not constitute a 
Diriment Impediment of marriage. By way of exception to the 
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general rule, the Holy See may make the simple vow of some 
religious order a Diriment Impediment of marriage. 


IMPEDIMENT OF ABDUCTION 





Between the man guilty of abduction and the woman whom he 
abducts with the purpose of marrying her, there can be no marriage 
so long as the woman is in the power of the man who carried her 
off. 

If the abducted woman, after having been separated from the 
man and put into a safe and free place, consents to marry the man, 
the impediment ceases. 

As far as the nullity of the marriage is concerned, the forcible 
detention of the woman is held equal to abduction, that is, when the 
man, for the purpose of marrying the woman, detains her by force 
in the place of her residence, or in a place to which she came of her 
own free will (Canon 1074). 

This impediment is frequently called the Impediment of Rape, 
but it seems preferable to call it the Impediment of Abduction. 
The term “rape” in the English language has quite a different mean- 
ing from the Latin term “raptus” in Canon 1074 of the Code. 

The Council of Trent speaks of the Diriment Impediment of 
Abduction in almost the same terms as the first section of Canon 
1074 of the Code. It is éssential to this impediment that a man 
abduct a woman with the intention of forcing her to marry him. 
If the man carries off a woman merely for the purpose of commit- 
ting sin with her, it is not abduction in the canonical sense of the 
term. Should he afterward propose marriage to her, and should 
she consent to marry him, the marriage would be valid. Neverthe- 
less, this case is subject to suspicion. 

The Church wishes to safeguard the freedom of women in con- 
tracting marriage. The man who carries off a woman, or lures her 
into a place where she is not free but detained until she consents 
to marry her abductor, such a man cannot validly marry the woman 
with whose liberty he interfered. The law provides for the liberty 
of the woman to the extent that the Church does not consider her 
consent freely given while she is still in her abductor’s power. The 
woman, after she has regained absolute freedom, may of her own 
free will return to the man and marry him. 
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The Impediment of Abduction does not necessarily mean that the 
man seize the woman and carry her against her will to another place, 
to force her to marry him. It is held equivalent to abduction, if the 
man detains the woman by force in the place where she lives, or in 
a place to which she came of her own free choice, for instance, 
to seek employment. If the abductor employs third parties to 
accomplish the abduction, he is held liable as the principal factor 
in the affair, and no marriage is possible between him and the 
woman while the latter is in the power of either the principal or his 
agents. 

Elopement is not abduction. If a girl of sixteen years or over 
yields to the persuasions of a man and runs away from home with 
him to get married, there is no Impediment of Abduction. Canon- 
ists rightly assert that in a case of elopement of a girl who is still 
under the authority of parent or guardian, there is a strong pre- 
sumption that the girl has been abducted and has not freely con- 
sented to the marriage. This presumption is stronger in cases where 
no keeping of company and no promise of marriage preceded the 
disappearance of the girl. 


IMPEDIMENT OF CRIME 


The Impediment of Crime invalidates marriage with the accom- 
plice in the crime in the following cases: 


1. If a married person, at any time during the continuance of 
his or her valid marriage, commits adultery and enters into mutual 
promise of marriage with the accomplice in the adultery, or if these 
two attempt marriage, even by mere civil ceremony of marriage. 

2. If a married person during the time of his or her valid mar- 
riage commits adultery, and one of the adulterers kills the husband 
or wife of the adulterer. 

3. If a married person, without committing adultery, brings 
about the death of his or her partner in marriage, by physical or 
moral codperation with a third party (Canon 1075). 

The Impediment of Crime is to be found in the Jus Decretalium, 
and the first vestiges of it can be found in the history of Canon 
Law, long before the Jus Decretalium appeared. Pope Gregory IX 
(1227-1234) defined the extent of the Impediment of Crime, and 
his ruling on this matter remained in force up to the publication 
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of the Code of Canon Law. Generally speaking, the old Canon 
Law on this impediment is the same as the law of the Code. 

Public morality prompted the Church to invalidate a marriage 
between an unfaithful husband or wife, who has committed adul- 
tery, and entered into a mutual promise of marriage with the other 
adulterer, or has actually attempted to contract marriage. The sub- 
sequent death of the husband or wife does not give such parties the 
right to contract marriage with each other. 

The same is to be said if the adultery is committed, and if one of 
the adulterers kills the husband or wife of the married party. No 
conspiracy in the killing is essential to this second species or the 
Impediment of Crime. It suffices that adultery was committed, and 
that one of the adulterers killed the husband or wife. 

Finally, if a married person, by conspiracy with another party, 
cooperates in the death of husband or wife, the Church bars the 
accomplices in the homicide forever from marrying each other. The 
participation in the killing may be either physical or moral. Canon 
2209 describes the codperation in crimes. In general, it may be 
said that the codperation which renders the cooperator guilty of the 
crime, together with the principal actor, must be such that one 
becomes an effective cause of the crime. 


IMPEDIMENT OF CONSANGUINITY 


The Impediment of Consanguinity is defined as follows: 

1. Inthe direct line of consanguinity, marriage is invalid between 
persons of all degrees, between both legitimate and natural ancestors 
or descendants. 

2. In the collateral line of consanguinity, marriage is invalid 
between blood :relations to the third degree, inclusively, in such a 
manner, however, that the impediment is multiplied only whenever 
the common stipes or head is multiplied. 

3. Marriage shall never be allowed, if there is any doubt as to 
whether the parties are blood relations in any degree of the direct 
line (Canon 1076). 

The foundation for the Impediment of Consanguinity is to be 
found in the natural law, but the extent of the degrees, in which 
marriage between blood relations is forbidden by the natural law, 
is not certain. The Mosaic Law fixed the degrees of the direct and 
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collateral lines in which marriage was forbidden to the Jews (Cf. 
Levit. xviii., and Deuter. xxvii.). 

The Church, in virtue of the authority conferred upon her by 
Christ, has determined the degrees within which she does not allow 
her children to contract marriage with blood relations. In the more 
remote degrees of the collateral line of consanguinity, the law of 
the Church has varied at different times. The Code of Canon Law 
presents the latest ruling of the Church in this matter. The law of 
the Code modifies the former law on the Impediment of Consang- 
uinity by reducing the forbidden degrees to the third degree, in the 
collateral line, and by limiting the multiplicity of consanguinity to 
the one source, namely, the multiplicity of the common stipes or 
ancestral head. 


In consanguinity, two lines of descent are to be considered, the 
direct line and the collateral line. There is no difficulty in the under- 
standing of the direct line, for only those persons are blood relations 
in the direct line, who stand in the relation of parent and offspring, 
either mediate or immediate. Thus, children are related in the direct 
line to their father and mother, grandfather and grandmother. No 
marriage is allowed between relations in the direct line in any degree. 


The collateral line of blood relationship becomes more compli- 
cated on account of the great number of persons involved. The 
test as to whether two young people are blood relations is to find 
the common ancestor from which both descend. To ascertain the 
degree of relationship, one must count the number of generations 
which intervene between the common ancestor and the young people 
who contemplate marriage. The manner of counting the degrees 
differs widely in the civil law of the various nations. The Church 
follows the very simple method of counting the number of genera- 
tions, each generation making one degree. Thus, the children of 
one family are related to each other in the first degree of the col- 
lateral line. The children of the original brothers and sisters are 
related to each other in the second degree, because it is the second 
generation, and the children of the first cousins are related to each 
other in the third degree, and so on. 


- The multiplicity of blood relationship is somewhat difficult to 
ascertain. Yet, the Code has simplified the multiplicity, by making 
blood relationship multiple only when persons have several common 
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heads or ancestors from which they descend. For example, if two 
of the ancestors. were blood relations and married by dispensation, 
the descendants of that marriage are in multiple consanguinity, 
because they trace their lines of descent to several common ancestors. 
Again, if two children of one family marry two of the same other 
family, the descendants of these two marriages are in multiple con- 
sanguinity, and if the more remote common ancestors are still within 
the three degrees, the impediment is doubled, and the multiplicity 
of the impediment of consanguinity must be stated in the application 
for a dispensation. 





CASUS MORALIS 
By GeraLD Murray, C.SS.R. 


The Sick and Holy Communion 


Case. John was in a serious railway accident some time ago. As 
a result of it, he has been confined to his home for about six weeks. 
He is now out of danger. Of late, although in a weak condition, 
he has been carried out into a waiting automobile and given a short 
ride through the park daily. On his return from such trips, he in- 
variably goes back to bed to rest. 

Questions. 1. ‘What dispensation from natural fast before Com- 
munion is granted to the sick? 2. May John benefit by that dis- 
pensation ? 

Solution. 1. Formerly, there was considerable difficulty experi- 
enced, at times, in giving Communion to those who were not sick 
unto death, but who could not, on account of sickness, keep the 
natural fast required before the reception of the Blessed Sacrament. 
There was no general provision made for them. The words of the 
Ritual were explicit: ‘Viaticum may be given to those near death, 
even though they are not fasting; but to other sick persons, the Holy 
Eucharist must be given before all other food or drink.” Some 
theologians considered that the ecclesiastical law of fasting gave way 
before the quasi-divine law of Easter Communion, so that a person, 
who could not fast, might, after taking some nourishment, make 
his Easter duty if he would otherwise be deprived of the opportunity 
of complying with it. This was and still is a solidly probable 
opinion. However, the case of a patient not bound by the law of 
Viaticum, or of Easter duty, was unprovided for. One of two 
courses was advised: Apply to the Holy See for an Indult, or have 
Communion administered to the sick person shortly after midnight. 
Often neither course was practicable, so that the difficulty remained. 

The S. C. Council, on Dec. 7, 1906, issued a Decree relieving the 
situation. Those who had been down a month with sickness were 
allowed, under well-defined conditions, to receive Holy Communion 
after having taken liquid food. This Decree, with some modifica- 
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tions, is embodied in Canon 858, par. 2, of the New Code: “Those 
who have been down (decumbentes) with sickness for a month, 
when there is no certain hope of their speedy recovery, on the pru- 
dent advice of the confessor, may receive Holy Communion once or 
twice a week, even though they have previously taken some medicine, 
or something after the manner of drink (per modum potus).” 

Taking the Canon, clause by clause, we have the following 
accepted interpretations. 

The word decumbere, which appeared in the Decree and is re- 
peated in the Canon, is not to be taken with literal strictness. It 
was authoritatively interpreted (March 6, 1907) to include those 
unable to remain abed, or capable of getting up for a few hours 
a day. It does not necessarily imply that the patient must be con- 
fined to his room, or even, according to some, to his home. As 
Vermeersch-Creusen put it, “if the patient is morally decumbens, 
he may take advantage of the dispensation.” 


Although Canon 32, par. 2, states that, in law, a month is a period 
of thirty days, Cappello (De Sacr., I, n. 506) considers that, in this 
instance, it need not be taken with mathematical precision. To his 
mind, four weeks, or even twenty-six days would be sufficient. On 
the other hand, J. Creusen, in the July-August number of the 
Nouvelle Revue Théologique, p. 376, argues for the stricter view. 

The law uses the expression “certain hope,” so as to do away 
with unnecessary worry. Ifa person has been ill a month, it would 
be hard to say with certainty that he will recover within a short 
time. One may conjecture that the patient will rapidly come back 
into his own, but one can scarcely predict this with any degree of 
confidence. ‘Speedy recovery” would be within three or four days. 

It may be asked: with what is the “advice of the Confessor” con- 
cerned? Is it with the possibility of keeping the natural fast? It 
would seem not. Although there is mention of moral impossibility 
of keeping the fast in the declaration of March 7, 1907, it is there 
stated that the physician, not the confessor, is to pass judgment 
on it. It also occurs in the Decree of Dec., 1906, which was granted 
in favor of those who could not keep the fast in its integrity. But 
in the Code there is no mention of the patient’s inability to fast. 
From this silence, it seems solidly probable that the confessor need 
not worry whether or not the patient is able to fast. (Aertnys- 
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Damen, Cappello, Vermeersch, et alii). His advice will be required 
somewhat as it is for fruitful frequent or daily Communion, rather 
as a matter of prudence, so that the sick perg~ may derive more 
benefit from the reception of Our Lord. 

“Once or twice a week.”’ This is an extension of the former con- 
cession. The Decree of 1906 allowed Communion, twice a week to 
those, only, who lived in pious houses, where the Blessed Sacrament 
was kept, or where the privilege of Mass in the domestic oratory was 
enjoyed. Others could receive Holy Communion but twice a month. 
Now all indiscriminately may receive once or twice a week. 

“Medicine.” This too is an innovation. According to practically 
all authorities, it comprises solids, such as pills, tablets, and other 
remedies of the kind. 

A declaration of the Holy Office, Sept. 7, 1897, explained what 
was meant by the expression per modum potus, which recurs in the 
Code. It is liquid food. The test of liquid food would seem to be 
the possibility of its being taken as drink, as opposed to what is 
solid and must be masticated. 

It may be added that a sick person who uses the privilege of re- 
ceiving Holy Communion on two days of the week without fasting, 
may, if he fasts, receive on the other five days, and thus remain 
throughout his illness, a daily communicant. It is understood that 
this dispensation does not apply to priests who would wish to cele- 
brate Mass—“such a dispensation,” says Gennari, “is not given 
normally’’—but only to such persons as desire to receive Holy Com- 
munion. 

2. John may benefit by the dispensation from the fast granted 
te the sick in Canon 858, par. 2. 









































LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 
By the BeNEepIcTINE Monks oF Buckrast ABBEY 
The Mass (Continued) 


THE ELEVATION 





The elevation of the Eucharistic Elements follows immediately 
upon the Consecration. This ceremonial lifting up and solemn 
showing of the Host and the chalice is very impressive, and, per- 
haps more than any other of our ritual observances, it excites a 
sense of wonderment in the breast of the outsider whom curiosity, 
real interest, or some other motive makes a not infrequent witness of 
our sacred mysteries. It is possible that sometimes even the faithful 
may attach excessive importance to the ceremony, and come to look 
upon it as an essential element of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. No 
doubt the elevation is a very beautiful and most appropriate rite, 
since it enables the whole assembly of worshippers to look upon 
that which is but a thin veil hiding the Lord of Glory, like the cloud 
which hid the triumphant Saviour from the men of Galilee, who 
followed Him with their eyes as He ascended into the heights of 
heaven. None the less, the elevation of the Host, and still more of 
the chalice, is of no great antiquity. 

The practice is not Roman in its origin, but began North of the 
Alps, some time in the twelfth century. Many writers and com- 
mentators of the Liturgy have long maintained that the ceremonial 
lifting up and display of the Host was introduced as a protest 
against the heresy of Berengarius, who denied the doctrine of trans- 
substantiation and the real presence of our Lord in the Holy Eucha- 
rist. The late Dr. Fortescue, summarizing some remarkable articles 
by Fr. Thurston in the Tablet (London) of October and November, 
1907, gives perhaps the truest account of the origin and the motive 
of the institution of the ceremony. The first beginning of the rite 
may be seen in the rubric which prescribes that the priest lift the 
Host from the altar table in the act of consecration. In the twelfth 
century it was customary to raise it as high as the breast whilst 
the words of consecration were spoken. Then the priest immediately 
replaced it upon the altar and at once went on to consecrate the 
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chalice. There was neither elevation nor genuflexion. It would 
very often happen that while the Host was being consecrated, it 
was held so high that the assistants could see it, so much so that 
bishops became anxious lest the people should be led to worship 
it before consecration. So it came to pass that decrees were issued 
forbidding the raising of the Host in such a way that the faithful 
could be misled into worshipping the unconsecrated bread. 

The first bishop who formally commanded the ceremonial eleva- 
tion of the Host is Eudes de Sully, who was Archbishop of Paris 
from 1196 to 1208. By his ordinance the prelate decided a very 
important point of Catholic dogma. There was, as one time, some 
division of opinion as to the exact moment when the bread was 
actually changed into the Body of Christ. Some theologians con- 
tended that the change only took place after the chalice had likewise 
been consecrated. It seems strange that there should ever have been 
even the slightest hesitation in a matter of such importance. The 
truth on this point of doctrine is easily gathered from the account 
which the Evangelist gives of the institution of the Holy Eucharist. 
At the Last Supper the Apostles partook of the consecrated Bread 
which our Lord declared to be his Body, some time before they 
drank of the cup which contained His Blood, since He only conse- 
crated the wine toward the end, or at the close, of the repast— 
postquam coenatum est. 


The practice of lifting the Host on high in such wise that all 
might see it, spread steadily and rapidly. The elevation of the 
chalice followed more slowly. The reason of the difference is easily 
perceived. At the first elevation we can see the consecrated Element, 
whereas in the second we only see the vessel that contains it. This 
solemn elevation was instituted for the express purpose of exposing 
the Holy Eucharist for the adoration of the assistants, so much so, 
that in the thirteenth Ordo Romanus, published under Gregory X, 
about the year 1275, it is formally stated that “at the elevation of 
the Body of Christ let them prostrate on the ground and reverently 
worship upon their faces, and let them thus remain prostrate until 
the Pater Noster.’ The fourteenth Ordo Romanus emphasizes this 
point yet more. In this document, which belongs to the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, it is prescribed that the priest shall “reverent- 
ly and carefully elevate on high the body of our Lord so that it 
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may be adored by the people.” This prescription became part of 
the rubrics of the Roman Missal, as may be proved by comparing 
our early Missals with the little Ordo Misse compiled by the papal 
Master of Ceremonies, John Burchard. That document belongs to 
the end of the fifteenth century and forms the basis of the Ritus 
celebrandi now found at the beginning of our Missals. (Cf. The 
Month, Dec. 1906, London.) The genuflexion now made by. the 
priest before and after each consecration and elevation did not be- 
come general and of strict obligation until the publication of the 
Missal of 1570. To this day the Carthusians do not genuflect, but 
only bow, to the Blessed Sacrament. 

The elevation, at any rate, of the Sacred Host, became an all- 
important feature of the Mass, in the estimation of the people, par- 
ticularly so in England. To assist at Mass was spoken of as “seeing 
God,” or “seeing Jesus.” People imagined they had not heard Mass 
if they had not witnessed the elevation. In his attacks on the Mass, 
John Becon describes how at that moment a man would jostle 
his neighbor, in his eagerness to look at the Holy Sacrament, on 
the plea that “he could not be blithe until he had seen his Lord God 
that day.” Dan Lydgate speaks thus in his Vertue of the Masse: 


First every morrow, or Phoebus shine bright 

Let pale Aurora conduct you and dress 

To holy church, of Christ to have a sight, 

For chief preservation against all ghostly sickness. 
Almost immediately upon her accession, Elizabeth took occasior of 
this remarkable devotion of our Catholic forefathers to display her 
unbelief in what was so dear to their hearts. “The Queen being 
present at the bishop of Carlisle’s Mass, on Christmas morning, 
while the cantors of her chapel were singing the Gloria in excelsis 
Deo at their lectern, sent a message to his lordship within the sanct- 
uary, peremptorily forbidding him to elevate the Host. But Ogle- 
thorpe replied that as it was the unvarying rule of the Catholic 
Church for all priests to do so, he must ask her Majesty’s permis- 
sion to allow him to conform. Upon this, before the Gospel, she 


rose from her faldstool, biting her thin lips in anger, stamped 
vigorously upon the floor, and so hastily departed.” (The Church 
and Queen Elizabeth, by F. G. Lee, vol. i, p. 12.) 


In order to draw the attention of the people yet more forcibly to 
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the lifting-up of the consecrated Elements, the custom arose, in the 
late Middle Ages, of ringing a small bell called “the sacring bell.” 
Besides this bell, each church possessed yet a larger one, which was 
rung at the Sanctus, and for that reason was popularly called sance “ 
bell. Very often also the big bell in the steeple would be rung at the 
elevation, so that those who were engaged in their household work 
or in the labors of the field, might yet know the supreme moment of 
the Mass. Our Ritus celebrandi, viii. 6, merely says that “the 
server rings a little bell with his right hand, three times at each 
elevation, or continuously, until the priest replaces the Host upon the 
altar; the same is done at the elevation of the chalice.” 


There is but little uniformity in this matter, various customs ob- 
taining in different countries. In some countries people are very 
fond of the sound of a bell, and Mass is often accompanied by a 
vast amount of bell-ringing, apparently at the discretion—or other- 
wise—of the altar boys. The present writer well remembers one 
morning when he said Mass in one of the side-chapels of the noble 
Cathedral which is the glory of Rouen. The boy who served him 
took hold of a handbell from the moment he approached the altar 
and kept ringing it on the least provocation, in fact, he only put 
it down when he had to present the cruets or change the book. Such 
abuses should be ruthlessly suppressed. On the other hand, if a 
church possesses a big bell, it should always be rung at the Sanctus 
and consecration, at least at the principal Mass. The sound of the 
Mass bell is welcome to many of our devout people whose duty and 
toil keep them from church, and cheers many a sufferer lying on 
his sick-bed. The priest should urge his people to stop work for a 
few moments and lift their hearts on high, when the bell warns them 
that the priest is raising the Flesh and Blood of Jesus Christ toward 
heaven, in order to draw down the blessing of our heavenly Father. 


It has long been the custom of our good people to bend their 
heads and shoulders during the elevation, and to cover their faces 
with their hands as an aid to, and an outward manifestation of, their 
humble and loving worship. More recently the practice has grown 
up of looking at the Host. This seems a very commendable custom, 
seeing that the priest lifts up the consecrated Elements for the very 
purpose that the faithful may see them. The practice was greatly 
encouraged by the act of Pius X, when that great Pontiff, of holy 
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memory, granted an indulgence of seven years and seven quar- 
antines to all who, whilst looking at the sacred Host, reécho the cry 
of faith and love of St. Thomas the Apostle: “My Lord and my 
God!” (Decree of the S. Cong. of Indulg., June 12, 1907). The 
more recent practice can be made to harmonize with the older cus- 
tom. Let the priest exhort his people first to look at the Host and 
then to bow in lowly adoration. 

Some persons, with more eagerness for gaining indulgences than 
sound liturgical instinct, have consulted the Holy See as to whether 
Priests actually celebrating, might say the words Dominus meus 
et Deus meus, and thus gain the indulgence. The answer has been 
in the negative. The mind of Holy Church is that there should be 
no innovations or alterations in the Canon. For that very reason 
Rome has always refused to insert the name of St. Joseph in the 
Confiteor, or in the prayers of the Canon. The following lines from 
Dan Lydgate’s “Vertue of the Masse,” which he recommended to 
devout people to say whilst looking at the Sacred Host, are an 
admirable expression of the sentiments that should fill the hearts of 
priests and people alike at this solemn moment : 


Hail, hoiy Jesu, our health, our ghostly food: 

Hail, blessed Lord, here in form of bread: 

Hail, for mankind offered on the rood 

For our redemption with Thy blood made red, 

Stung to the heart with a spear’s head. 

Now, gracious Jesu, for Thy wounds five, 

Grant of Thy mercy, before I be dead, 

Clean shift (confession) and housel (viaticum) while I am here alone. 
(Cf. The Mass and its Folklore, by J. H. Matthews, p. 97. Catholic 
Truth Society, London.) 

The consecrated Elements are lifted on high primarily for the 
spiritual comfort of the people. But for the priest, also, the cere- 
mony is full of deep significance. The material raising on high of 
the Body and Blood of the Saviour of the world forcibly recalls to 
mind the scene enacted on the heights of Calvary, when, suspended 
between heaven and earth, our Lord offered Himself to His heavenly 
Father : “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all things 
to myself” (John xii. 32). On the Cross, Christ draws down the 


Father’s mercy and forgiveness, whilst at the same time He draws 


us to Himself, raising us to an abiding union with Him. 
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In a fine passage in one of his earliest works, Mgr. Benson gives 
a vivid description of the unearthly scenes enacted on the altar at 
the moment of consecration, “another space and a tingling silence; 
the crowds bow down like corn before the wind. He comes, He 
comes! On He moves, treading under foot the laws He has made, 
yet borne up by them as on the sea of Galilee; He who inhabits 
eternity at an instant is made present; He who never leaves the 
Father’s side rests on His white linen carpet, held, yet unconfined ; 
in the midst of the little gold things and embroidery and candle- 
flames and lilies, while the fragrance of the herbs rises about Him. 
There rests the gracious King, before this bending group . . . the 
rest of the pageant dies into silence and nothingness outside the 
radiant circle of His Presence. There is His immediate priest-herald, 
who has marked out this halting place for the Prince, bowing before 
Him, striving by gestures to interpret and fulfill the silence that 
words must always leave empty; here behind are the adoring human 
hearts, each looking with closed eyes into the face of the Fairest of 
the children of men, each crying silently words of adoration, wel- 
come and utter love.” (By What Authority?, p. 382). 


(To be continued) 



















ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


New BISHOPRIC ERECTED AT VLADIVOSTOK 





Siberia was separated from the archdiocese of Mohilov and put 
under the care of the S. Congregation of the Propaganda, by Pope 
Benedict XV. The Holy Father Pope Pius XI has made the city of 
Vladivostok, with two of the adjoining civil provinces, a bishopric, 
The Cathedral church and episcopal residence are to be at Vladi- 
vostok. (Apostolic Constitution, Feb. 2, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, 
issue of Sept. 1, 1923; vol. XV, page 443.) 


New VICARIATE APOSTOLIC IN FRENCH Morocco 





The Holy See has separated from the vicariate of Morocco the 
section of Morocco which belongs to France, and the new vicariate 
of Rabat is entrusted to the Franciscan Fathers of France. (Letters 
Apostolic, July 2, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, issue of Sept. 1, 1923; 
vol. XV, page 444.) 


THIRTEENTH CENTENARY OF THE DEATH OF ST. COLUMBAN 


The Holy Father sketches the life and work of St. Columban, who 
came from Ireland to ancient Gaul, and from there travelled through 
many countries of Europe as a missionary. Toward the end of his 
life he went to Bobbio, in the district of Milan, Italy, with some of 
his disciples, and established a monastery there, which became a 
famous place of learning. The Holy Father states that many liter- 
ary monuments of antiquity have been preserved to the world 
through the copies made by the untiring hands of the monks of that 
monastery. St. Columban died before the building of the monastery 
was completed, but his disciples carried on the work planned by the 
saint. 




















The Supreme Pontiff sends Cardinal Ehrle, as his special legate, 
to represent him at the solemnities planned in honor of St. Columban 
at Bobbio. (Letter of His Holiness Pope Pius XI to Cardinal Ehrle, 
Aug. 4, 1923; Acta Ap. Sedis, issue of Sept. 1, 1923; vol. XV, 
page 445.) : 
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RecoursE AGAINST THE DECREE OF DISMISSAL OF A RELIGIOUS 
IN TEMPORARY Vows 


Canon 647, section 2, permits the religious in temporary vows, 
who has received from his superiors a Decree of Dismissal, to have 
recourse to the Holy See. Pending such recourse, the Decree of 
Dismissal has no legal effect, but remains suspended. 

The question arose as to the length of time that this right of re- 
course to the Holy See is open to the dismissed religious. 

The S. Congregation of Religious declares that the right of re- 
course must be exercised within ten days from the time that the 
religious has been informed of the Decree of Dismissal. 

The S. Congregation further states that the religious can make 
this recourse either by letter addressed to the S. Congregation, or 
through him who communicated to the religious the Decree of Dis- 
missal. 

To prove that recourse was taken it suffices to draw up an au- 
thentic document, or to have the testimony of at least two trust- 
worthy men. 

The ten days in which the recourse is to be made are to be counted 
according to Canon 34, section 3, No. 3. If the religious does not 
know of his right of recourse, or if he is not able to act according 
to the rule of Canon 35, the recourse remains open to him, even 
after the ten days have elapsed, and the ten days begin to run only 
from the day on which he obtained knowledge, or was able to act. 
It is advisable that the superior inform the dismissed religious of his 
right of recourse, and the time in which it must be taken, when he 
informs him of the Decree of Dismissal. 


The recourse interposed within the proper time has the effect to 
suspend the Decree of Dismissal until the S. Congregation of Re- 
ligious confirms the Decree, and the superior who dismissed the 
religious is informed by authentic document of the S. Congregation 
of the confirmation of the Decree. Meanwhile the Decree of Dis- 
missal has no effect and cannot be executed. 


Pending the recourse, the dismissed religious is still to be con- 
sidered a religious, and he is held to the same duties and enjoys the 
same rights as other religious, and in the same manner as before 
the dismissal. Therefore, he has the right and duty to live in the 
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religious house, and he must remain under the obedience of the 
superior. (S. Congregation of Religious, July 20, 1923; Acta Ap, 
Sedis, issue of Sept. 1, 1923; vol. XV, page 457.) 


ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF THE LIST OF QUESTIONS FOR REPORT OF 
PapaAL CONGREGATIONS OF SIMPLE Vows 


The issue of Sept. 1, 1923, of the Acta Ap. Sedis has the official 
translation of the list of questions to be answered in the quinquennial 
report, which the religious organizations of simple vows are to make 
to the Holy See on the status of the community. Only organizations 
which have been approved by the Holy See are obliged to make 
this report, the diocesan religious congregations are not concerned 
with the rules relative to this report. (Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XV, 
pages 459-466. ) 

STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


How Soon May MarrtaGE BE ContRACTED AFTER PUBLICATION { 
oF BANNs? 







Question: After the publication of the three banns, as prescribed by law, the 
pastor according to Canon 1030 shall not assist at the marriage, until at least 
three days have passed since the last call, unless a plausible reason should dictate 4 
otherwise. Does this mean according to Canon 34, section 3, that the marriage i 
should not take place till Thursday, if the last announcement was made on 

Sunday? ParocHus. 







Answer: The ruling of Canon 1030, to wait three days after the | 
last publication of the banns, is not an absolute prohibition of an j 
earlier celebration of marriage. The Code itself states that the 
pastor may dispense with this rule for a good reason. What consti- 
tutes a good reason is largely a matter of discretion. If the pastor 
knows the parties who are to be married, and is certain that no im- | 
pediment exists, there is no necessity of delaying the marriage for ' 
three days after the last announcement of the banns, if the parties 
have planned to have the marriage ceremony sooner. If very little 
is known about one or both parties, the precaution of Canon 1030 
should not be ignored. Cases have come to our knowledge, in which, 
at the last announcement, a person was present who knew the man 
whose marriage was announced and who knew that the man had 
been married only a short time ago in a distant city of another State. : 
Report was made to the pastor and on investigation the fact was es- j 
tablished that the man was actually married, had deserted his wife, | 
and had deceived the girl whom he was about to marry. 




















CuurcH Recorps Kept sy LAy SECRETARIES 






Question: In the last July issue of THe Hommetic anp PastorAL REVIEW 
question two, under “Answers to Questions,” refers to secretaries in parish rec~ 
tories. The question refers to lay secretaries keeping the marriage and baptismal 
records, preparing copies of marriage and baptismal records, filing marriage 
dispensations and collecting and preparing information for submission to the 
matrimonial curia. 

Your answer concerns itself with the slight given the assistance by the pastor 
in such matters, but does not comment on what seems to be a most deplorable 
custom of leaving to lay people the handling of records of baptisms, marriages, 
marriage dispensations and facts for the curia. The truthfulness and frankness 
of the faithful is mostly always based on the belief that their secrets are safe 
with the priest, and that Church records are available only to the priest and the 
parties concerned. Will you please comment on this feature of the question? 
A READER, 
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Answer: We agree with our correspondent that the employment 
of lay secretaries for the purpose of keeping parish records is not 
advisable. Though the pastor has the right to do so when the great 
amount of work necessitates the employment of lay persons, as we 
explained in the case referred to by our correspondent, still, it is 
undoubtedly true that in many instances this right has been abused. 
The greatest care in the choice of such help is demanded of the 
pastor, and he becomes responsible for the harm done by a talkative 
lay secretary. It seems to us that it is far easier for the pastor to 
attend to the records himself, or to have his assistant priests attend 


to them, than to take upon himself the responsibility of employing a 


lay person who may do a great deal of mischief by his or her manner 
of dealing with the people and their affairs. 

Our Catholic people are intelligent, and they know quite well 
whether there is any necessity for entrusting to lay persons the 
keeping of the records and other duties of the pastor. They know 
that in very few, if in any parishes, is the amount of work so great 
that the pastor, with the help of his assistant priests, cannot attend 
to it themselves. The Catholic people naturally resent dealing with 
lay persons in these matters, when there is no necessity for it. The 
priest is the one person in whom the people place absolute confidence 
in discussing their private affairs, and, if the pastor commits to a 
housekeeper or to some other lay person affairs which the people 
want to bring to the knowledge of the priest only, harm is done 
to the spiritual welfare of the people. Salus populi suprema lex is 
certainly true in all dealings between the pastor and his parishioners. 
No right or privilege of the pastor can be made use of to the 
detriment of the spiritual welfare of the people. If necessity really 
demands the employment of lay persons in affairs of the parish, the 
pastor must be extremely careful to employ properly qualified per- 
sons, and he must absolutely instruct them that they treat as strictly 
confidential whatever knowledge they obtain of the affairs of the 
people with the pastor. It is the strict duty of the pastor to super- 
vise the work and conduct of the persons whom he employs, and, if 
he finds that they are a source of annoyance to the people, he must 
promptly discharge them. 
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CoNSECRATION OF THE Hosts 1n A Mass Saip WitH INVALID 
ALTAR WINE 







Question: The following points have been under discussion for some time and 
we would be grateful to have your opinion. Father John said Mass at which he : 
consecrated a ciborium full of hosts. After Mass it was discovered that he had | 
t 
i 






been served with brandy instead of altar wine. Of course, this was no Mass but 
what about the hosts consecrated? Father John maintains that the consecration 
was valid since he pronounced the words of consecration over the altar breads 
which were of proper materia. Father William holds that the hosts were not 
consecrated, saying that consecration takes place only during the Sacrifice, and ; 
since there was no Sacrifice of the Mass, there was no consecration. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 












Answer: The Code, in Canon 817, rules: “It is forbidden, even in 
extreme cases of necessity, to consecrate one species without the 
other, or both outside of Holy Mass.” Nothing is said of the 
validity of the consecration of one species without consecrating the ; 
other, but it seems that the Code impliedly admits the possibility of 
consecrating one species only. On the other hand, it may be that 
the Church intentionally worded this Canon in such a manner as not 
to decide a question, which has been in controversy for centuries. 
St. Alphonsus says that nobody doubts that the consecration is valid, 
if by accident it happens that one species only was consecrated. The 
controversy, St. Alphonsus says, turns on the point whether the con- 
secration is valid when the priest knowingly intends to consecrate 
only one species. The saint enumerates the authors on either side: 
those who maintain that the consecration in that case is to be invalid, 
and those who say that the one species is validly consecrated. The 
opinion standing for the validity of the consecration seems to be 
supported by the greater number of theologians. It suffices to state 
the controversy briefly, for in this department of THE HomILetic 
AND PasToRAL REVIEW we cannot attempt to give at length the 
arguments on either side. Considering all arguments in favor 
of and against the validity of an intentional consecration of one 
species only, we find ourselves at a loss to say which side of the 
controversy seems preferable. Nothing certain can be said in this 
matter. The Church does not use her great prerogative of infalli- 
bility to decide questions of this kind, but rather gives in the rubrics 
of the missal practical directions what to do in case of accidental 
defect of proper altar breads or altar wine. 
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In the case proposed by our correspondent, the words of St. Al- 
phonsus should be sufficient, namely, that nobody doubts the validity 
of the consecration of one species where by accident the other species 
was materia invalida. 


EXPOSITION OF THE RELIC OF THE Hoty Cross—DIstRrRIBuTion 
oF Hoty CoMMUNION WHILE ANOTHER Priest Says 
Mass AT THE MAIN ALTAR 


Question: 1. Is it lawful to have a relic of the true Cross always exposed 
for veneration on a little table before the Sacred Heart altar in the parish 
church ? 


2. Is it not a “grave” interruption of the Mass, for a priest to approach the 
altar and open the tabernacle, immediately after the consecration, for the sake 
of giving Holy Communion to the people in order to save time, while the cele- 
brant has to stand by during the taking out and putting back of the ciborium in 
the tabernacle? SACERDOS, 

Answer: 1. The decrees dealing with the veneration due to the 
relics of the Holy Cross may be summed up as follows: the relic 
should be kept in the church in a closet under lock and key. In the 
reliquary, or case, in which the particle of the true Cross is encased, 
there cannot be relics of saints side by side with the relic of the Holy 
Cross. When the relic is exposed for veneration two candles must 
be kept burning before it. The relic of the Holy Cross may not be 
placed on top of the tabernacle. The priest who exposes the relic 
should wear surplice and stole, the color of the stole being the litur- 
gical color of the day. Priest and people who pass before the ex- 
posed relic of the Cross must genuflect with one knee. After the 
exposition or procession with the relic, the people are to be blessed 
with it. The priest who gives the blessing with the relic genuflects, 
puts incense on the fire, without blessing the same, genuflects again, 
rises, and while thus standing he incenses the relic three times. He 
then puts on the shoulder veil, and gives the blessing after the man- 
ner of the blessing with the monstrance. 

From the various decrees and regulations, it follows that the relic 
of the Holy Cross is to be treated with special marks of reverence, 
and that, therefore, such a relic should not remain exposed con- 
tinually. 

2. The interruption in the prayers of Holy Mass for a few 
moments, while another priest takes the Blessed Sacrament from 
the tabernacle, does not seem to be a serious matter, but the practice 
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described by our correspondent is nevertheless a disturbance in the 
sacred Liturgy. Nobody should interfere with the priest saying 
Mass or approach the altar without necessity while Mass is being 
said. The rubrics make provision for the distribution of Holy 
Communion before or after private Masses, and during the Mass 
after the Communion of the priest and the rubrics suppose that the 
celebrant himself distributes Holy Communion. Immediately before 
or after a solemn High Mass, a High Mass, or a Missa Conventualis, 
Holy Communion may not be distributed by the celebrant, but only 
during those Masses at the regular time, namely, after the Com- 
munion of the celebrant. 

Leitner, in his Commentary on the Code, (vol. iv, p. 104), says 
that in a case of necessity, if another priest has to distribute Holy 
Communion from the altar at which a priest says Mass, he is to 
follow the usual ceremonies of distribution outside of Mass, but, 
during the elevation, he should stop giving Holy Communion and 
turn toward the altar. In many of the large parishes in the United 
States, where Masses are said hourly, it does become necessary to 
distribute Holy Communion during the Mass, for, otherwise, the 


church could not be made ready for the next Mass. 
STANISLAUS Woyrwon, O.F.M., LL.B. 


































finmiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of Berember 


FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
The Eucharistic Union 


By Francis BLACKWELL, O.S.B. 





“Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ’ (Rom, xiii. 14). 


SYNOPSIS. Introduction: Jesus tells of the heavenly Bread, which His 
Father will give for the Life of the world. 
I. The Holy Mass, the Last Supper, and Capharnaum. 
II. Why Jesus chose the forms of bread and wine. 
a III Let us listen to Jesus telling us what to do, as we listen when 
He tells us what to believe. 





One evening, my brethren, the year before His death, Our Lord 
worked, in the desert of Bethsaida, a most amazing miracle. With 
five loaves and two fishes He fed a multitude of about five thousand 
people. 

The following day that same crowd crossed the Sea of Galile® 
seeking Jesus. One might have expected that our divine Saviour 
would have welcomed them, but instead, He uttered these words 
of reproach: “Amen, amen, I say to you, you seek me, not because 
you have seen miracles, but because you did eat of the loaves and 
were filled. Labor not for the meat which perisheth but for that 
which endureth unto life everlasting” (John vi. 26, 27). 


The multitude had a vague idea that our Lord was alluding to 
the necessity of doing good works. So they asked Him what they 
were to do, in order to accomplish the works of God. Jesus replied 
that they were to have faith in Himself, as in One whom God had 
sent. 


i This, however, did not satisfy them. “What sign,” they de- 
4 manded, “dost thou show, that we may see, and may believe thee? 
: What dost thou work? Our fathers did eat manna in the desert, 
as it is written: He gave them bread from heaven to eat.” 

But Jesus would not gratify their curiosity, nor did He deign to 
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remind them that, only the last night, He had performed a most 
wonderful miracle. 


Jesus TELLS OF THE HEAVENLY BREAD 


In lieu of this, He proceeded to enlighten them, to correct their 
mistaken notions, pointing out that the manna their fathers ate 
was not the real heavenly Bread which God desired to give. “Amen, 
amen, I say to you; Moses gave you not bread from heaven, but my 
Father giveth you the true bread from heaven. For the bread of 
God is that which cometh down from heaven, and giveth life to the 
world.” When they heard of this heavenly bread, the Jews cried 
out to Jesus: “Lord, give us always this Bread!” 

Jesus said to them: “I am the bread of life: he that cometh to me 
shall not hunger: and he that believeth in me shall never thirst.” 

On hearing Our Saviour declare that He was the living Bread 
that came down from Heaven, the Jews murmured, saying: “Is 
not this Jesus the son of Joseph, whose father and mother we know? 
How, then, saith he, I came down from heaven?” 

Upon this, Our Lord repeated, in still stronger terms that He 
is the Bread of Life, of the true and perfect Life, the life of grace 
and glory; that He was the living Bread which came down from 
Heaven: Bread, which, unlike the manna, gave Life Everlasting. 
Then, that there might be no doubt as to what this Bread really is, 
He announced that the Bread which He will give is His Flesh, for 
the life of the world. 

The Jews took His words literally, and according to their plain 
meaning; for they asked one another, in consternation: “How can 
this man give us His flesh to eat?” Now is the time, when, if 
Jesus be a teacher of the truth, and no deceiver, He must make His 
meaning quite clear to all. And He does so. “Amen, amen I say 
unto you,’ He solemnly asseverates, “except you eat the flesh of the 
Son of Man, and drink His blood, you shall not have life in you. 
He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood hath everlasting life, 
and I will raise him up in the last day. For, my flesh is meat, in- 
deed: and my blood is drink, indeed. He that eateth my flesh, and 
drinketh my blood, abideth in me, and I in him. As the living Father 
hath sent me, and I live by the Father; so he that eateth me, the 
same also shall live by me. This is the bread that came down from 
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heaven. Not as your fathers did eat manna, and are dead. He 
that eateth this bread shall live for ever.” 


At these words some of Our Lord’s disciples muttered: “This 
saying is hard, and who can hear it?” So they went back and 
walked no more with Him. 


Thereupon, Jesus turned to the Twelve, and said to them: “Will 
you, also, go away?” And Simon Peter answered for himself and 
the rest: “Lord to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life. And we have believed and have known that thou 
art the Christ, the Son of God!” 


Hoty Mass, THE Last SUPPER, AND CAPHARNAUM 


The words of consecration, pronounced by the priest in the Mass, 
carry our thoughts back, dear brethren, to that Supper Room, where, 
a year after His discourse at Capharnaum, Jesus sat at table with 
the Twelve. For, first of all, the priest recalls to our minds what 
happened on that evening. He tells us the sublime story, and, while 
doing so, imitates, as far as possible, the Lord, acting the same as 
Christ did. When he comes to the very words of consecration, he 
speaks as though Our Lord Himself were speaking. These are the 
words he utters over the bread: “Who, the day before He suffered, 
took bread into His holy and venerable hands, and with eyes lifted 
up toward Heaven, unto Thee, O God, His Almighty Father, giving 
thanks to Thee, did bless, break, and give to His disciples saying: 
Take, and eat ye all of this: For this is my Body.” Then, over 
the wine, the priest says: “In like manner, after supper, taking also 
this excellent chalice into His holy and venerable hands: and giving 
thanks to Thee, He blessed, and gave to His disciples, saying : Take, 
and drink ye all of it: For this is the Chalice of my Blood, of the 
new and eternal testament: the mystery of faith: which shall be 
shed for you, and for many, unto the remission of sins.” 

At these words of the priest, though the appearances of bread and 
wine remain, the substance of bread and of wine is changed, by 
Christ’s divine power, into the Body and Blood of the Lord; and 
the soul of every Catholic echoes the voice of Peter, crying out 
within him: “Thou art the Christ, the Son of God!” 
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Wuy Jesus CHOSE THE ForMs OF BREAD AND WINE 


Our Lord, who is Almighty God Himself, could have chosen any 
means whatever of abiding in His bodily Presence among men. 
But He determined to dwell upon our altars, veiled under the ap- 
pearances of bread and wine—the staple food and drink among the 
Jews—because He desired, not only to dwell with the children of 
men, but, also, to give Himself to them as the Nourishment of their 
souls, 

There was, however, to be this great difference between the effect 
which our natural food had upon us and that which our supernatural 
Food would produce: our natural food would be absorbed and assim- 
ilated by us and become part of ourselves, whereas the Most Holy 
Eucharist would transform us into the likeness of Christ. 

Our Saviour said to the crowd at Capharnaum: “As the living 
Father hath sent me, and I live by the Father, so he that eateth me, 
the same also shall live by me.” In Holy Communion we receive, 
not merely grace, as we do from each of the sacraments, but the 
source and origin of all grace, Jesus Himself. He permeates our 


very being, His Spirit within our spirit, His Body within our body. 
We are no longer our weak selves, alone: we can do all things in 
Him who strengtheneth us. For, each devout communicant can 
truly say: “I live now, not I, but Christ liveth in me” (Gal. ii. 20). 


Since the outward sign of each sacrament shows what particular 
grace it gives, Jesus wished that the effects of the Holy Eucharist 
on the soul of the communicant should be understood to resemble the 
effects of natural food and drink on the body. For, in Holy Com- 
munion the following takes place: 

A. Besides receiving Christ Himself, from whom all grace 
comes, we receive an increase of sanctifying grace. Sanctifying 
grace is the very foundation of spiritual life. To live by Jesus, to 
increase our spiritual life by feeding upon His Flesh and Blood, 
implies, then, an increase, also, of sanctifying grace. 

B. As we are to live by Jesus the Holy Eucharist gives us those 
actual graces necessary to maintain our spiritual life, and to practise 
the virtues that insure progress in that life. 

C. While our Eucharistic Lord increases our spiritual life within 
us, and incites us to the practice of virtue, He also disposes and 
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enables us to perform those acts by which venial sins, which hinder 
that practice, are remitted. He does this by moving us to acts of 
charity and contrition. 

D. Not only does Jesus in Holy Communion remit venial sin, 
which hinders our spiritual life, but He also preserves us from mortal 
sin, which would otherwise destroy that life. For, He rouses us out 
of that lukewarmness which so often leads to mortal sin. He gives 
abundant graces to resist temptation, and He bestows upon us His 
own special protection in all dangers of the soul. 

E. Moreover, by this sacrament Jesus gives us a pledge of 
Eternal Life, and of a glorious resurrection: “He that eateth my 
flesh and drinketh my blood,” says Christ, “hath everlasting life, 
and I will raise him up in the last day” (John vi. 55). 

Brethren, there is yet another reason why Our Lord chose to give 
Himself to us under the appearances of bread and wine, of food and 
drink. For, what earthly use to our bodies, though nourishing in 
itself, would our natural food be, if we took it but seldom, or even 
went entirely without it? What heavenly use, then, for our souls, 
will our supernatural Food be, if we rarely receive it, or even refrain 
from it altogether? 

Our natural food, brethren, has allurements for us which draw us 
on to appease our animal appetite. Has the Bread of Angels no 
attractions for men to induce them to satisfy their spiritual desires! 
What is this Food which men so disregard? 

O Jesus Christ, our most merciful Redeemer, we believe that in 
the Holy Eucharist is Thine adorable Body, born of Mary, which 
hung upon the Cross for the salvation of mankind, and which now 
shines in Heaven, brighter than the sun; that there, also, is Thy 
Precious Blood, which came forth from Thy divine side and flowed 
from all Thy sacred limbs on Mount Calvary; that Thy Most Holy 
Soul, Thy divine Person, Thy divinity are, likewise, there, united 

to Thy Body and Blood; that the adorable Persons of the Father 
and the Holy Ghost are equally present there, being inseparable from 
Thee, the adorable Person of the Word Incarnate. 

We believe that Thy Body, being a living body, is accompanied 
by Thy Blood, and that both are equally present under each kind, 
whether the species of bread or the species of wine. 


For, we believe, that, upon the priest’s pronouncing the words of 
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Consecration, the substance of the bread and wine is changed into 
the substance of Thy Body and Blood, O Lord, which Body and 
Blood remain hidden under the appearances of the elements of bread 
and wine. And, although our eyes, our taste, our feeling and our 
other senses would fain persuade us that these is nothing but bread 
and wine, as before, we reject their testimony, convinced that they 
are not competent judges in supernatural things, and that they 
ought not to be believed against Thine own most truthful testimony. 

If we hearken, dear brethren, to the voice of Jesus telling us what 
we are to believe, let us, also, listen to Him telling us what we are 
todo. ‘Amen, amen I say unto you,” declares He, “except you eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his blood, you shall not have 
life in you. He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, hath 
everlasting life: and I will raise him up in the last day” (St. John 


vi. 54, 55)- 
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What to Expect of Christ and His Religion 


By Mer. C. F. THomas 


SYNOPSIS. I. Test supplied in Our Lord’s answer to the disciples of St. 
John. 
II. The present day world, in its worries and doubts, asks if 
Christ be the One to save it. 

III, The influence exercised by His Church on millions is sufficient 
answer. Let men examine the effect of Christian truth on 
the lives of real Christians. 

The Hebrew, or Jewish, nation from its earliest days was taught 
to look forward to the coming of a Great Deliverer, to One heaven- 
sent, who could rise superior to Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, David, 
Solomon; superior to any and all of their patriarchs, prophets and 
great men, who had led them to prosperity, or who had shed renown 
on the people. He is referred to in a thousand and one places of the 
old Scriptures, and He is there described in person, character, qual- 
ities and attributes. He is designated by various names, but the most 
common is that of Messiah. He should have been recognized by the 
prophetic descriptions which tallied so exactly with what our Lard 


manifested in His life and conduct. 
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But there are two special passages in the writings of the Old Tes- 
tament to which Our Lord Himself pointedly referred and by which 
He should have been immediately recognized. These passages speak 
of His influence on what we call the lower strata of society : the poor 
and the outcast, the down-trodden and oppressed, the weak and in- 
firm. One day, when at Nazareth He entered the synagogue, the 
book of Isaias was handed to Him, and He read from the sixty-first 
chapter : “He hath sent me to preach to the meek, to heal the contrite 
of heart, and to preach a release to the captives, and deliverance to 
them that are shut up.” 

And He concluded, when He had sat down and the eyes of all 
were fixed on him: “This day is fulfilled this scripture in your ears.” 

Again, as recorded in today’s Gospél, when John, the Baptist, sent 
his disciples with the query: “Are thou He that should come, or 
must we look for another?” Jesus returned the answer from the 
thirty-fifth chapter of Isaias: “The blind see, the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead rise again,” and, “the 
poor have the gospel preached to them,” adding, “blessed is he that 
shall not be scandalized in me.” 


How Our Lorp Spent His Lire 


The message our Lord sent back to St. John, in which He desig- 
nated how His precursor was to judge whether or not He was the 
expected Messiah, forms an epitome or summary of His life and 
works. He neither came in the attitude of a conquering hero, nor 
lived in regal style. He neither passed the years of His public min- 
istry among the nobles and grandees of His people, nor pampered 
the follies and aspirations of His nation’s leaders. He sought not 
political aggrandizement, nor the protection nor patronage of the 
wealthy and influential. He labored not to identify Himself with 
those who could give Him the civil power to coerce the multitude, 
nor used He blandishments with them to secure their support. On 
the contrary, His friends were among the low and humble, and His 
associates were such as no other would have choserf to aid in a con- 
quest of the world or in the establishment of a kingdom which should 
have no end. 

The people He attracted were of the simple, rude, coarse and hum- 
ble. His wonders or miracles—ofttimes performed somewhat re- 
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juctantly—were for the sorrowful and mourning, the abject and 
pitiable. He preached no learned discourses to the grand and power- 
ful, but simple truths to the multitudes who followed Him. He 
was more anxious to draw the leper than the High Priest unto Him- 
self, and sought after the sinner and the lost sheep, wasting no time 
with the righteous and the self-reliant. He placed all His reliance 
and His hope of support in the illiterate, in those seemingly least 
likely to be of any assistance to Him: He entrusted His tremendous 
mission to simple fishermen, honest, but without education or accom- 
plishments. And His followers were such as a few years after St. 
Paul described when he said, “There are not many wise according 
to the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble.” They were the 
the ones before whom He unfolded His magnificent doctrines and 
heavenly truths, opening to them sublime visions of eternal happi- 
ness, as well as of supreme earthly peace and content. As they 
became conscious of the spiritual plane to which He was raising 
them, His heart rejoiced, for their response to His teachings awak- 
ened in Him sentiments of sweet exultation, and their praise was 
as music to His ears. And He said: “I confess to Thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, because Thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them to little ones.” 


A SIMILAR QuEsTION Now PERTINENT 


I might prolong the argument, and amplify the conclusion that 
the Jews should have received Him and proclaimed Him the prom- 
ised Messiah from the knowledge they had of His concern for, and 
influence on, the needy and the sorrowful; in fact, the Evangelist 
tells us that many followed, or believed in, Him because they saw 
the things He did for them that were diseased. But I want to in- 
dicate to the present generation how it might find an answer to the 
question which is troubling it. Though doubt is expressed about 
the claims of Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour, on the intellect 
and heart, yet, men everywhere are asking if He really be the 
Soverign of the universe, if He be as St. Peter says, “the only One 
in whose name we are to be saved,” or, if we may not find some- 
where else, or in some other person, what will raise the world out of 
the sad and deplorable condition now existing. The inquiry is per- 
sistent; hearts are uneasy, and minds are anxious. The spirit of 
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mankind is troubled. No one is truly satisfied with the ideals pre- 
sented, with the theories advanced, with the methods pursued, or 
with the success obtained in this world. There seems to be no solid 
foundation in material life on which to rest hopes of betterment, no 
fertile ground in which to plant seeds of stability and peace. The 
name of Jesus stands forth as one potent in word and deed, as He 
Himself stood forth in the days of His active ministry, and they 
turn to Him sometimes, in their serious moments, and ask if He 
be the One to rescue them from their plight. 


CHRIST AND His RELIGION STILL PoTENT 





‘We must not listen to the cry, nor yield to the theory, that Chris- 
tianity is dead and that the Church has lost its energy, fertility or 
power. Jesus, Christianity and the Church mean one and the same 
thing. He lives in the Church, and the Church lives and acts by 
Him. He and His Church have been for centuries scoffed, denied, 
derided, but both remain indestructible, retaining vigor, influence, 
attractiveness, charm, sweetness, beauty. Let men do what they 
will, they must reckon with the Church of Christ; scoff as they 
please, they cannot thrust her aside; attack her with their sophistry, 
they cannot prevent the human intellect from being impressed with 
her majesty, and the heart from being enthralled with her charm- 
ing personality. The world is drawn to both Christ and His Church 
by an irresistible power. The world cannot help wondering, if, 
after all, good has not come out of Nazareth, and will ponder the 
answer to its question, which is similar to the answer which Jesus 
sent to John. 


Wuat Jesus ts Doinc THRouGH His CourcH 





This answer is: See and recognize what Jesus and His religion, 
or His Church, have been doing and are still doing. Men, society 
and the State have always received onward and upward impulses 
from Christian principles, spirit and teachings. You must not be- 
lieve the assertion, which some people make, that nations, society 
and individuals have always been better off when they threw off the 
yoke of Church authority, and let themselves be guided by those who 
opposed everything Christian and Catholic; when they set aside the 
spiritual, and devoted themselves to material aims and earthly pro- 
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jects, as many have been doing for years. The happiest times of the 
world have been those during which the aims, principles and doc- 
trines of the Church were the inspiration and standard of all effort. 
For these touched every phase of human life, affected every rela- 
tion or condition in which men found themselves, and introduced 
peace and happiness, with a remedy for every sin, a balm for every 
ill, and a blessing for every virtue. 


Wuat SHOULD THE CHURCH Do? 


What do you think should naturally be the duty of the Church 
which teaches the religion of Jesus and inculcates His principles? 
Do you think that her duty must be to side with some political party 
or other, which wants to engage her support for ever varying 
schemes? If the Church sides with one political party, the other 
cries out : “Religion and politics do not mix.” If she takes no sides, 
the cry is that the Church loses her opportunity. Do you think she 
should aid those doctrinaires whose prescription, for the maladies of 
society, is to inscribe countless new laws on the statute books of our 
States, and to multiply new bureaus, each with a horde of prying 
inspectors? Should the religion of Christ busy herself with every 
humanitarian ideal and with every new manifestation of the world’s 
craze for Utopian conditions? Assuredly you will say that the 
Kingdom of Christ is not of this world, and that Jesus came and 
left His religion for some other, more worthy aim and purpose. 
This aim and purpose is to make men understand the eternal value 
of things, to view life in its relation to eternity, to work for the 
things which do not perish, and to transform every individual, from 
something purely material and earthly, into something supernatural. 


THE RESULTs OF HER AcTION ARE NoT HIDDEN 


If the world wants to know what Christ’s religion can do let it 
examine the lives of those men and women, who, in monastery and 
convent, are transforming themselves into such beings that they 
hardly recognize themselves. They are animated by divine im- 
pulses and by divine ideals, and are subduing their inner selves to 
the prescriptions of the Gospel, thus imitating Christ. They are 
instructing the ignorant, feeding the hungry, caring for the sick 
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and needy, imbuing others with the desire of eternal life, and 
strengthening them in the effort to overcome the perversities of 
human nature. The blind are seeing the radiant glow of heaven; 
the deaf are hearing the melody of angelic choirs; the lame are 
walking straight and confidently in the way of light and truth, and 
conquering the obstacles, many and heavy, which lie in their path; 
and those dead in sin are enabled to live to God in Christ Jesus. Let 
the world stop and investigate the lives of the millions who are living 
in daily contact with all the hardships encountered in this world of 
ours and dealing with sickness, poverty, and temptation, but who are 
not overpowered by either. They are reaping the joy and peace 
promised to them who follow Christ as their ideal, and His teach- 
ings, as their spirit. In all of them there is no conflict either between 
religion and science, or between labor and capital; no warring fac- 
tions and selfish ambitions, no unrest and trouble, no uncertainty and 
disquiet, because nature is yielding to grace, and grace removes all 
the obstacles to peace which produce conflicts and give rise to un- 
hallowed aims. The lives which the real followers of Jesus are 
leading, manifest clearly the sweetness and power of His name and 
spirit, and the inevitable influence of His principles on the settlement 
of the various perplexing questions which agitate mankind. Jesus 
gave a system of moral discipline for mankind, which transforms 
every relation by its remedies for sin and its incentives to goodness, 
and that system is the guardian of the tree of life, whose leaves are 
for the healing of the nations. That system has ever been in action 
—is still in action, and its effects may be seen by all who investigate. 
It is evident in the internal works of the Church in every land, in the 
lives of countless of its adherents, in the good which is everywhere 
apparent and in the influence which is everywhere felt. 

Wherever the Church is in action with the religion of Jesus, you 
will find peace reigning and love governing; so that the fires of un- 
lawful ambition are smothered, the lust of the flesh subdued, the 
spur of selfishness broken, the leprosy of sin cleansed, the horror of 
despair removed, the weakness of human nature strengthened, the 
sorrows of humanity alleviated, the sting of poverty plucked out, 
the darkness of the understanding driven out by the radiance of 
divine truth, and avarice and greed destroyed by gracious considera- 
tion for the rights and liberties of others. There are cultivated a 
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deep sense of right and wrong, a distrust of earthly Utopias, sound 
notions of individual responsibility, reverence for marriage and the 
family, and a broad humanity in contrast to narrow Puritanism. 


Let No PRECONCEIVED Notions DECEIVE 


Our Lord concluded His message to St. John by saying: “Blessed 
is he that shall not be scandalized in me.” The Jews had precon- 
ceived notions of what the Messiah should be, and what He should 
do. If any Jew was to recognize Him, he had to put away those 
preconceived notions and listen to the prophets who gave forth the 
true conditions of His coming on earth. So, let us learn from the 
misfortune of the Jews and not permit any false ideas to stand in 
our way. The religion we profess, the Church to which we belong, 
the Jesus we adore and love, they do not intend primarily to better 
our earthly condition, or to give us means to attain material pros- 
perity. Health, wealth, position, fame or any of the things we have 
so much at heart and imagine to be intimately connected with our 
happiness, are not promised as prime motives for our accepting the 
truth and teachings of Jesus. But the influence of our faith on our 
hearts as well as on our intellects is to be such that it will raise 
us to heavenly contemplation, inspire us with supernatural aims, and 
strengthen us to labor for the spiritual, first, last and at all times. 
When we achieve full association with the teachings and principles 
of Our Lord, and, as perfectly as we can, apply them to our per- 
sonal and social conduct, we shall experience internal transports of 
peace and tranquillity. For those who love God, all things conspire 
to good. And even material or earthly good will inevitably follow 
the acceptance and practice of the supernatural teachings and prin- 
ciples of Him who said: “I am the Way, th’ Truth and the Life.” 






































THIRD SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
Humility 
By Mer. Joun J. Tierney, D.D. 





“I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness” (John i. 23). 


{ SYNOPSIS. Introduction: St. John, the Baptist’s, life and virtues a good 
| subject for meditation during Advent. 
I. Definition and necessity of humility. 
II. Humility of intellect and of heart, or will, 4. e., action, 
III. What humility does not imply. 
Conclusion: Humility of the saints our pattern and inspiration, 


| The circumstances of St. John’s birth, life and death were very 
much like those of the birth, life and death of Christ Himself. St. 
John was the forerunner of Christ, and this, coupled with the won- 
derful history of his life and virtues, makes him a fit subject for 
meditation during the season of Advent, when we are preparing 
for the great feast of Christmas. 

To-day the Gospel presents to us, in a striking manner, his great 
humility. Our Lord said, “Among those that are born of women 
there is not a greater prophet than John, the Baptist,” (Luke vii. 
28) ; “More than a prophet” (Matt. xi. 9). He was so admired by 
the people that many thought him the Messiah; yet, he compares 
himself to a mere voice in the desert. Self-effacement could go no 
further. Humility could not be more complete. No virtue is more 
in keeping with this time, when we are preparing to welcome the 
Saviour, who comes as a little Child to win our confidence and love. 


DEFINITION AND NECESSITY OF HUMILITY 





Humility may be briefly defined as truth, i.e., a true estimate of 
ourselves from the consideration of the nothingness of our past and 
our absolute dependence on God for what we are and what we have. 
This modest violet among the virtues grows only in Christian gar- 
dens. Pagans held the humble as base, abject. They knew no such 
virtue as humility, though a slave used to say to the general that 
celebrated a triumph, “Remember thou art a man.” 

It is not necessary to imagine ourselves the greatest sinners in the 
world, which perhaps we may really not believe. Self-deception is 
no part of this virtue. Simply bear in mind what St. Paul says, 
198 
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“What hast thou that thou hast not received? And if thou hast 
received why dost thou glory as if thou hadst not received?” (I Cor. 
iv. 7), or, “Why is earth and ashes proud?” (Ecclus, x. 9). 

Humility does not consist in speaking ill of one’s self; this may 
be pride in disguise. A good bishop whose laundress was constantly 
placing herself on the hearth of hell, mentioned one day some trifling 
fault that he might try her sincerity, and she was so mucn offended 
that he never saw her again. In this same way, some use counter- 
feit humility to conceal the hook when they are out angling for 
praise. 

There may be a good deal of humility in ermine and much pride 
in rags; and pride so disguised is all the more deceptive because it 
throws us off our guard; just as the wolf is never more dangerous 
than when he comes clothed in a fleece. Vice thus pays tribute to 
virtue by putting it on to hide its own hideousness. 

In adults humility is absolutely necessary for salvation. Our di- 
vine Lord says, “Unless you become as little children you can not 
enter the kingdom of heaven.” If we needed any virtue more than 
humility, according to St. Augustine, Christ would have given us 
Himself as a model of that virtue, but He says, “Learn of me because 
I am meek and humble of heart.” Man lost paradise through pride 
and he must regain it by humility. Even faith, which the Council of 
Trent calls the foundation of justification, can not be secure without 
this virtue. It removes pride, which St. Jerome calls the “mother of 
heretics,” and it is proved from the history of heresies that “not 
ignorance, but pride makes a man a heretic.” 

Humility is the solid foundation on which the spiritual edifice 
rests; therefore, as St. Augustine says, the higher the building, the 
deeper should be the foundation. 

Humility of intellect is not enough, but we should let it mould our 
lives in our dealings with our neighbors. If we are sensitive, jeal- 
ous, envious of the success of others, we have the old man, Adam, 
within us, and have not put on the new man, Christ, Who should be 
our model—‘Follow me.” Our lack of due consideration for others 
indicates an over-estimate of ourselves. 


Wuat Humitity Doss Not Impry 


In the treatment of our neighbor, we need not lay aside our man- 
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hood and mistake obsequiousness for humility. The Uriah Heep 
brand of virtue is counterfeit, and will not pass with people of judg- 
ment. Sanctity rests on sanity, just as grace rests on nature. The 
saints, sometimes called fools by the world, estimated everything at 
its true value. Nature is not destroyed in them, but ennobled by 
grace, so that, under the humble guise of the servant of God we 
have all that is best and truest in man. St. Paul was not the less a 
man because he was a great saint. 

If our Lord says “Take the lowest place,” humility hardly compels 
the governor, who has been invited to a banquet, to go to the foot 
of the table. There is such a thing as “Pride that apes humility,” 
and such pride is all the more despised because it is associated with 
hypocrisy. The recognition of our standing, or parts, moral and 
intellectual, is perfectly compatible with humility, for it is founded 
on truth. St. Paul praised himself almost to extravagance, but he 
was not proud, as he gave all the glory to God. “Not I, but the 
grace of God with me. . . I can do all things in Him that strength- 
eneth me.” The Pharisee was a fool, for, though he thanked God, 
it is clear that he gave the credit to himself, and brought his pride 
to a climax by despising his neighbor. He struck his neighbor’s 
breast, while the publican struck his own. 


Again, humility does not compel us to submit in silence, on all 
occasions, when attacked by our enemies, There are times when we 
not only may, but must, defend ourselves, for the sake of the cause 
of God, which we represent and which is attacked through us. St. 
Ignatius and St. John of Damascus rejoiced when despised publicly, 
but this was a personal matter in which the cause of God did not 
suffer. 


Our Lord submitted in silence to the buffets of the rude soldiers, 
yet, when He was accused of wrongdoing, He said, “Why strikest 
thou me?” St. Paul, also, though he rejoiced in the cross, vigor- 
ously defended himself when attacked, as silence under such cir- 
cumstances would have injured, not himself alone, but also his min- 
istry. 

Therefore, “Turn the other cheek” must be interpreted according 
to circumstances. The humble man may take the calumniator into 
court, and still remain humble: in fact, it may be his duty to insist 
that justice be done and the truth vindicated. 
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Neither does humility forbid a man to accept offices of honor and 
responsibility in Church or State. To recognize one’s capacity for 
the discharge of such duties is not pride. St. Gregory of Tours said, 
“T do not refuse the labor.” Labor, he said, not honor, for he wished 
to be faithful in the discharge of the sacred duties imposed by the 
episcopal office. 

If a lawyer accepts or even seeks a judgeship, if a senator aspires 
to the dignity of President of the United States, this may be in 
perfect harmony with humility. Those offices must be filled and we 
can not suppose that the great and good men that fill them with 
distinction are ambitious sinners, to be saved only by repentance. 
The man that accepts a charge, trusting in God’s help, may be more 
humble than he that refuses, who may be deterred through fear of 
criticism following failure. 

Ambition is not necessarily bad; it is intended to spur us on to 
every noble achievement. Alexander was ambitious, so was St. 
Francis Xavier. Alexander wished to conquer the world for him- 
self; St. Francis, for God. The former was mastered by ambition, 
he was a slave to it. In St. Francis it was a holy zeal, which moved 
him to undertake without hesitation the most extraordinary, ap- 
parently impossible things for the honor and glory of God. “I can 
do all things in him that strengtheneth me” explains what I may be 
permitted to call the holy audacity of the saints. St. Francis, having 
no human means at hand, wished to go alone into China to convert 
that vast empire. He knew that if he could sow the seed, God 
would give the increase. 


HuMILITy OF THE SAINTS Our INSPIRATION 


The wonderful humility of the saints explains why, in the face 
of universal praise, they were not elated. St. Peter cured the lame 
man and the people were amazed; he said to them: “Why look you 
upon us, as if by our strength or power we had made this man 
to walk. And his (Jesus’) name, through the faith of his name, 
hath made this man strong” (Acts iii. 12, 16). The great power 
exercised by the prophets, apostles and other saints was an incen- 
tive to humility, as they realized their own littleness in contrast with 
what God did through their instrumentality. St. John was not in- 
fluenced in the least by the high opinion men had of him. He 
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went gladly into the dungeon, and gave up his life in his young 
manhood, because he loved justice and hated iniquity. His only 
desire was that Christ might live and reign among men. Elias, 
to whom our Saviour compared John, wielded God’s power in work- 
ing the most astonishing miracles, but he suffered and labored to 
bring the people back to God. St. Paul’s heroic wish to be “anathe- 
ma,” if necessary, shows how unselfish the saints were, how insignifi- 
cant they considered themselves, how perfectly they identified them- 
selves with whatever brought about God’s honor and glory. 


As we are all called to be saints let us do likewise. “He must 
increase, I must decrease” should be our motto. The publican “went 
down to his house justified” because he was humble; for, as St. 
Augustine says, if you lift yourself up God withdraws from you, 
lower yourself and He descends to you. As little children, may we 
welcome Christ into our hearts at Christmas, that we may reign with 
Him in glory forever. 


FOURTH SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
The Divine Ambassador’s Message 


By Cuar_es C. Mittner, C.S.C. 


“Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight his paths” (Luke iit. 4). 


SYNOPSIS. Introduction: The Will of the Saviour as understood by the 
Baptist. 
I. Sin is the obstacle to the fulfilment of His Will. 
II, Penance is absolutely necessary for all. 
III. Th ‘wactical question: Am I prepared? 
Conclusion: The fruits of repentance are humility, charity, and 
fidelity to duty. 


St. John, the Baptist, was the precursor of Christ; he was, to use 
a modern phrase, His advance agent sent to get things ready for 
His coming. St. John spoke, therefore, in His name and with His 
authority ; he knew what manner of preparation his Master wanted, 
He knew then, as we know now, that the things to be set in order 
were neither rooms nor houses, streets nor cities, but the hearts and 
the wills of men. He knew that Christ, who was content to be born 
in a stable, and to go through life without having a place whereon 
to lay His head, would not be much concerned with food, clothing 
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or any exterior things ; he knew that what His divine Master wanted 
was a Clear, straight and unimpeded path to the souls of men. Christ 
wished to give Himself entirely to men, to become strongly united 
with them, so that they might live in Him, and He in them. But 
then, as is too often the case in our day, there was an obstacle in the 
way, and that obstacle was sin and the habit of sin. 


Mortal sin is the greatest disorder in the world. It is a revolt of 
man’s free will against the sovereign Will of God. It is like a 
great unbridged chasm, or a mountain of granite, that blocks God’s 
approach to our souls. It thwarts His loving designs for us, whom 
He created for Himself. It turns us away from Him, fills our life 
with confusion, and starts us in pursuit of illusory good, a joy which 
soon vanishes and leaves us in destitution and disgust. Astonishing 
as it may seem, God longs for, even begs for, the love of our human 
hearts. With infinite generosity, and in myriad ways, He has poured 
out His love upon us, and, with infinite patience and long-suffering, 
He awaits a return of that love, an invitation to enter into the sanc- 
tuary of our hearts and there to find a welcome. Sin alone stands in 
our Lord’s way; that is to say, our perverted, human will stands in 
His way. 

We are, aside from the Grace of God, what we will to be, what 
we will to become. If we are proud, unbelieving, unchaste, selfish, 
unkind, neglectful of our duties, it is because we will to be so, 
because we deliberately refuse to practise humility, or pray for 
faith, or avoid occasions of sin, or see in our neighbor the image of 
God, a brother in Christ. Moreover, every sinful act is a foolish 
act, foolish, because, while done for the sake of happiness it plunges 
us, sooner or later, into unhappiness; foolish, because, while giving 
us momentarily a sense of independence, it soon entangles us in a 
mesh of imperious desires, whose sway is the veriest of slavery; 
foolish, a thousand times foolish, because, while it may bring us 
temporal rewards or earthly friends, it cuts us off from the friend- 
ship of God and from that eternal bliss which is Life Everlasting. 

In whatever soul sin is present, there Christ will not enter. And 
so it is that, to prepare us for His coming, He sends His precursor, 
preaching repentance for the remission of sins. For, to eliminate the 
disorder which sin brings into our lives, we must, like the Prodigal 
Son, realize that we have squandered our spiritual inheritance; that 
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we are feeding, as it were, on the husks of swine; that we have 
sold our birth-right for a mess of pottage; that, like a traitor to 
His flag, we have made ourselves outcasts from God’s Kingdom and 
deserve nothing but contempt and punishment for our disloyalty, 

If we but realize these things, then, indeed, sorrow will enter our 
hearts. We shall begin to regret the past, to detest the errors into 
which we have fallen. We shall be ashamed of the offense we have 
given, of the ingratitude we have shown, to our loving Father. And 
out of that sorrow and detestation of sin there will spring the firm 
resolve to make amends, to detach ourselves from the persons and 
the things that have led us away from God, that have robbed us of 
His friendship and of the peace and happiness He gives to those 
who serve Him and do His Will. This is the meaning of the 
Baptist’s warning, ‘Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straigtt 
his path.” 

Let us make no mistake about this. Penance is not an optional 
matter. It is not a task merely for this man or for that; it is for 
all without exception. For, the Divine precept is plain: “Unless 
you do penance, you shall all likewise perish” (Luke xiii. 3). The 
absolute condition then for the saving of our souls, of ever seeing 
our God face to face, is that we bring forth fruits worthy of pen- 
ance. “The heart of man,” says the inspired writer, “is prone to 
evil from his youth.” Like thoughtless children, we seek after, and 
become attached to things that are not good for us to have. The 
appeal of the world to the senses is strong. Submission to authority 
is irksome. Self-denial is distasteful. And so we find ourselves 
drifting imperceptibly, but nevertheless certainly, with the unthink- 
ing crowd that neither knows nor regards His Commandments. We 
find ourselves so occupied with the satisfaction of our sensual de- 
sires, that we forget our true destiny. We forget that our Saviour’ 
carried the Cross, that He chose poverty and obscurity, privation 
and suffering, in absolute obedience to the Will of His Father, in 
order to teach us the great secret of making ourselves pleasing to 
Him. Our own weaknesses, therefore, as well as the example and 
the express declaration of Christ, show the absolute necessity of 
that change of heart and will, of that renovation of the spirit of our 
minds which we call penance, and which alone can prepare us for His 
coming. 
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The question in every sincere mind must be: Am I prepared for 
His coming? If not, what must I do? The Jews asked John, the 
Baptist: “What then must we do?’ And his answer was: “Bring 
forth fruits worthy of penance . . . and do not begin to say, we 
have Abraham for our father . . . He that hath two coats, let him 
give to him that hath none. . . Do nothing more than that which 
is appointed you” (Luke iii. 8, 13). We may well take that as an 
answer to our own question. For, in doing what John, in the name 
of Christ, has commanded, we shall be filled with humility before 
God, a tender charity toward all men, and a spirit of fidelity to the 
duties of our state in life. These are the true fruits of sincere re- 
pentance. 

It availed the Jews nothing to boast that they were the sons of 
Abraham, God’s chosen people. Man’s status before God is a per- 
sona] matter, and God is no respecter of birth, rank, learning, wealth 
and social position, things that have no necessary connection with 
personal holiness. They but too often fill men with pride, an ex- 
aggerated conception of their own worth and importance. Pride is 
the mountain which must be made low, for God resists the proud 
and exalts the humble. And that mountain is brought low by 
penance. Here, indeed, is the first and most necessary step in the 
preparation for Christ’s invasion of our souls, for His new birth 
there at Christmas time. The Infant Christ still loves Bethlehem, 
and nothing is so nearly like it as a heart that is meek and humble, 
for it is stripped of all worldliness. 

In Bethlehem, in a humble heart, there is also charity. For in 
Bethlehem, surely, where the Infant Christ stoops to the lowliest of 
His creatures and makes Himself One of them, there must spring 
up spontaneously a return of love for all men, for His sake. Hu- 
mility clears our eyes to the wonderful vision of God’s infinitely 
tender and infinitely intense love for us, and nothing so begets love 
in us as the knowledge that, all unworthy, we are being loved. And 
so, in humility and in charity, we become Christ-like men, seeking 
to do good to others for God’s sake, because He has done so much 
good to us. Being perfect, God would have us like unto Himself, 
and “God is charity : and he that abideth in charity, abideth in God 
and God in him” (I John 4. 16). 

Let no one fear that God demands more than we can do. For, 
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has He not told us by the lips of John, the Baptist, that we are 
to do, in performing penance, nothing more than that which has 
been appointed us? How plain and simple it is, and yet, how 
little understood! It is in the fulfilment of the duties of our state 
in life, in keeping the Commandments that we please God. Our 
lives are full of small duties, but in their faithful accomplishment 
we shall find abundant occasion for the exercise of that humility 
and that charity, which, while making us Christ-like, will best pre- 
pare the way for His coming and be the surest guarantee of His 
taking up His abode in our hearts and remaining always with us! 


CHRISTMAS 
By Bisuop J. J. Swint, D.D. 


The Divinity of Christ 


“The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us” (John i. 14). 




















i SYNOPSIS. I. It is a modern fad to question, or to deny, divinely revealed 
| truth. 
II, Christ’s divinity proven: 
(a) By His claim to be “the Son of God.” 
(b) By His claim to be “one with the Father.” 
III. Let us renew our faith, and, with Mary, Joseph and the 
angels, adore the new-born Saviour. 





It has become a fad, brethren, of late years, especially among 
those who have a little smattering of scientific knowledge, in the 
name of science, or of history, or of what they are pleased to call 
higher biblical criticism, to question, or to deny almost every doc- 
trine of traditional Christianity. Fundamental, of course, among 
these doctrines is that of the divinity of Jesus Christ. They come 
to the study of Christianity with their minds firmly made up 
beforehand that there can be no such thing as a divine or super- 
natural Christianity, and they must explain away all the abundant 
evidence to the contrary. They come to the study of Christ with 
their minds made up that He could not have been God in the form 
of man, and they simply must explain away all the many convincing 
evidences of His divinity. In their effort to do so, they mutilate the 
Scriptures and challenge every criterion of truth. 

They are, as someone put it recently, like one who enters 
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a beautiful cathedral, and, after having broken the columns, 
smashed the windows, defaced the paintings and wrecked the altar, 
seeing about him only four bare walls and a ceiling, declares it to 
be nothing more than a commonplace building. Without any 
scientific warrant whatsoever, they tear from the Scriptures all 
that proves Christ divine, and then they say, “Behold, your Scrip- 
tures tell you that Christ was a mere man and nothing more, and 
all the millions of Christians, the greatest scholars of these two 
thousand years, the saints and martyrs, all were most pitifully 
duped.” 

It is an easy thing, brethren, to reject a doctrine. To do that 
one needs but to ignore it, or to brush aside the evidence. But 
for a large concourse of intelligent and learned men to have 
accepted a doctrine means that they have studied the evidence and 
have found it sufficient. There must have been powerful reasons 
to have brought the brightest minds of two thousand years to have 
accepted a doctrine so difficult of belief as the divinity of Christ. 
The evidence must exist, and it must be overwhelming. 

I could not possibly set before you, in the brief time allotted to 
me, all the proofs of Christ’s divinity. Whole books have been 
written on the subject. I could not even sketch the various lines of 
argument. I will but touch upon one: Christ’s own claim to be the 
“Son of God” and “one with the Father.” 

In the ninth chapter of the Gospel according to St. John, we are 
told that Jesus cured a man who had been born blind. A little 
while afterward He meets him in the Temple, and He says to 
him: “Dost thou believe in the Son of God?” The man answered, 
“Who is he, Lord, that I may believe in Him?” Jesus said, “Thou 
hast both seen him, and it is he that talketh with thee.” He cried, 
“I believe, Lord,” and falling down, he “adored” Him. 


Now, if Christ was the Son of God in the ordinary sense in 
which any good and holy man might be called the son of God, i.e., 
the son of God by grace or by adoption, why the question? And 
when the man fell down to adore Him, Christ received the adora- 
tion. Do you remember what took place in the little town of Lystra? 
Paul and Barnabas were mistaken for gods, and the people began 
to bring out sacrifices to be offered to them. They rent their gar- 
ments, and leaped into the crowd crying: “Ye men, why do you 
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these things? We also are mortals, men like unto you” (Acts xiy, 
14). They were horrified at the idea of receiving divine worship, 
Christ received the adoration without remonstrance or protest. He 
was either the Son of God in a sense that made Him God, deserving 
of divine worship, or He was a sacrilegious blasphemer. 

Turn to Matthew xvi. Jesus asked His disciples, “Whom do 
men say that I am?” They answer: “Some, John, the Baptist; 
others, Elias, and others Jeremias or one of the prophets.” Then 
He asked them, “But whom do you say that I am?” Peter 
answered, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” And 
Jesus said, “Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona: because flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it to thee, but my Father who is in heaven.” 

Again, if Christ was a mere man, why the question? And why 
did He say, “Flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee, but my 
Father who is in heaven?” It required no special revelation from 
God to tell Peter that Christ was a good and holy man. He knew 
that from his own observations. But for Peter to know that 
Christ was the Son of God in the sense in which he used the words 
required a special revelation from the Father. Christ, then, was the 
Son of God in a very especial and unique sense, in a sense that made 
Him God. 

Take a more solemn occasion. Christ stands a prisoner before 
the Jewish tribunal. Many false witnesses are brought in, and 
their testimonies do not agree. So, finally, the high priest himself 
rises in the midst and addresses Christ: “Art thou the Christ, the 
Son of the blessed ?” Or, as St. Mathew relates it, he put 
Him under solemn 6ath: “I adjure thee by the living God, that 
thou tell us if thou be the Christ, the Son of God.” Jesus answered, 
“Thou hast said it.” He was not misunderstood, for the Jewish 
priest rent his garment and cried out, “He hath blasphemed; what 
further need have we of witnesses? Behold, you have heard the 
blasphemy.” And later when He is led before Pilate, what is the 
chief and final accusation they hold against Him: “We have a 
law; and according to that law he ought to die, because he made 
himself the Son of God” (John xix. 7). He was condemned under 
the Jewish law against blasphemy, because, in the minds of the 
Jews, He claimed to be the Son of God in a sense that made Him 
God, and, rather than put any other interpretation upon His claim, 
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Christ allowed Himself to be led up to Calvary and to die the 
disgraceful death of the cross. Truly can we say that He died in 
defense of the doctrine of His own divinity. 

Christ claims in explicit terms, also, to be “one with the Father.” 
“Therefore, doth the Father love me: because I lay down my life, 
that I may take it up again, and I have power to lay it down: and 
I have power to take it up again.” Who but a God could say that? 
“My sheep hear my voice: and I know them and they follow me. 
And I give them life everlasting.” He does not say God or the 
Father will give them life everlasting, but J will give them life 
everlasting. Who but a God could say that? “I and the Father 
are one” (John x. 30). Plainly had He spoken, and He was not 
misunderstood, for immediately they took up stones to stone Him. 
When He asked them, “For what good work do you stone me?” 
They answered, “For a good work we stone thee not, but for 
blasphemy; and because that thou, being a man, makest thyself 
God.” 

In the fourteenth chapter of the Gospel according to St. John, 
when Philip asks Him: “Lord, show us the Father, and it will 
be enough for us,” He answers: “Have I been so long a time with 
you; and have you not known me? Philip, he that seeth me seeth the 
Father also * * * Do you not believe that I am in the Father 
and the Father in me?” He and the Father are One. He that 
seeth Him seeth the Father, also. They are One; and yet, distinct— 
One, in nature, but two in person; or, as St. John puts it, He is 
the “Only-begotten Son of God.” 

From these undeniable claims of Christ we gather that He was 
either the Son of God in a sense that made Him God, or, He was 
one or the other of two things: He was either so stupid as to 
mistake His own identity, or He was a deliberate impostor. Neither 
of these alternatives is compatible with His known and acknowl- 
edged character. 

Deny the divinity of Christ and you offer the scientific world 
today a real, historic Being to explain, who was at once supreme 
wisdom and intelligence, the wisest Man that ever lived, and so 
stupid, such a fool, as to imagine He was God in the form of a 
man. On the other hand, you offer them a Being who was the 
embodiment of every virtue, in whom ideal humanity was realized, 
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and who, at the same time, was the lowest and foulest of blas- 
phemers, because He pawned Himself off as God, knowing Himself 
to be a mere man. Do you explain the mystery? No, you but 
pile mystery upon mystery, and you evolve a Being far more difficult 
to understand, or to explain, than a God-Man. 

Brethren, this is but one line of argument. There is super- 
abundant evidence for anyone whose heart is right, who is really 
looking for the truth. Christ is God. The Word, the eternal Word, 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us. Let us on this blessed 
Christmas day renew our faith. In that Child in the manger of 
14 the stable of Bethlehem, let us recognize the Only-Begotten Son 
| of God, our Saviour. Let us join our voices with the angels in 

{ Heaven to sing His glory. Let us, with Mary, Joseph and the 
lowly shepherds, fall down and adore Him. 





















SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS 


By WILLIAM ByRNE 


The Fatherhood of God 


“God hath sent the Spirit of His Son into your hearts, crying: Abba, Father” 
(Gal. iv. 6). 

1 SYNOPSIS. I. Christ has made possible our adoption as children of God. 

II. God is our Father, hence: (a) He provides for our needs; 

(b) He watches over us; (c) He preserves us from evil. 

III, He has prepared a home for us in Heaven. 





The Church has shown rare insight and wisdom in adapting the 
Sunday Gospels and Epistles to the different events commemorated 
throughout the year. Of this we have an example in the Epistle 
for today. While still commemorating Christ’s appearance in 
human flesh, we are reminded in a striking manner of an important 
result of that mystery: our adoption as children by the heavenly 
Father. “God hath sent the Spirit of His Son into your hearts, 
crying : Abba, Father.” 

God is our Father and we are His Children. This is a relation- 
ship neither fanciful nor fictitious, but most real and well estab- 
lished, resulting from the change wrought in our souls by divine 
grace. 
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We are born into this world, estranged and separated from God 
through sin; but a wonderful change is brought about by the 
Sacrament of Baptism. All stain of sin is washed away, our souls 
are clothed in the beautiful robe of sanctifying grace, and we, who 
were formerly enemies of God, become His adopted children. This 
is the new birth spoken of by Christ; this is, in the language of 
St. Paul, to “‘put on the new man, who according to God is created 
in justice and holiness of truth” (Eph. iv. 24). 

Men glory in their ancestry and rejoice if they can point 
to some connection with royal blood. But what is there in all the 
world which can compare with the distinction of having God 
fora Father? Many of you, dear friends, are without an abundance 
of this world’s goods; some of you may even be in need. But the 
richest and the most powerful children of the world might well 
change places with you, if, having cast off sin, you walk worthy 
of your adoption as children of God. 

We must be living in Old Testament days, if we still think God 
to be a hard Master, who lays upon us a galling yoke and a heavy 
burden. He really is a most kind and loving Father. His love, 
no less than His wisdom, His power and His mercy, is without 
limit, surpassing the love of ali earthly fathers for their children. 
All the tender pity and the anxious care of the most loving parent 
are but broken lights of His great love for us. His love is the 
model which all earthly parents strive to imitate, yet never repro- 
duce. “After Him,” according to St. Paul, “all paternity in heaven 
and earth is named” (Eph. iii. 15). 


Have you ever observed the tender solicitude of a father for 
an ailing son? Day and night he sits at the bedside, watching the 
child’s every movement, anticipating his every desire. He thinks 
of nothing, he talks of nothing, but his child. He counts not the 
cost of time, nor money, nor labor, if only his boy’s life can be 
saved. Consider yourself as the child, and God as the Father; 
picture Him watching over, and caring for you with an anxiety 
far greater than that of any earthly parent, and you will have some 
idea of the length and breadth and depth of God’s great love for 
you; you will realize the meaning of the Apostle’s words: “You 
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have received the spirit of adoption of sons, whereby we cry: Abba, 
Father” (Rom. viii. 15). 


Gop DELIGHTs IN CARING For His Own 


Because God is a loving Father, He cares for us, His children. 
St. Peter urges us to cast all our anxieties upon Him, confident that 
He hath care of us. This general command has been impressed 
upon us in a more particular way, in that most perfect and sublime 
prayer taught us by Christ Himself. In this petition we ask God 
graciously to provide for all our needs. We beseech Him to 
bestow upon us whatever is necessary for the daily support of soul 
and body, to pardon our misdeeds, to strengthen us against tempta- 
tion, to preserve us from sin. All these blessings we ask of God; 
all these blessings He will grant us because He is our Father. 

How a father delights to give gifts to his son! How much more 
bountiful will not that Father be who is united with us in a kinship . 
higher and holier than that of blood! He clothes the lilies of the 
field and feeds the birds of the air, because they are His creatures. 
How much more generous will He not be to us, who are made in 
His image, who are the perfection of His visible creation! He will 
feed and clothe us, He will forgive us, He will save us, if only 
we will cling to Him as trustful children to a kind and loving 
Father. 

Again, God, as a solicitous Father, watches over us. At times, 
when we reflect on our lowliness, when we recall how small we 
are in the great universe, we wonder, perhaps, how the great and 
omnipotent God can take a personal interest in each one of us. And, 
yet, we know and believe that such is the fact. God watches over 
each one of us, as if there were no other to engage His attention. 
It matters not where we go, nor what we do, nor with whom we 
associate, God’s eyes are upon us. His thoughts and His affections 
are ever centered in us. How beautifully the inspired writer has 
expressed this truth in the Twenty-second Psalm: “For though I 
should walk in the midst of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil, for Thou art with me!” 

Who is there that can hurt us while our heavenly Father cares 
for us? Men may rob us of our good name, they may take from 
us our earthly possessions, they may deprive us of life itself, but 
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they can never disturb, nor wrest from us, those virtues of faith, 
hope and love from which all true happiness and greatness proceed, 
on which our eternal destiny depends. How great, strong and 
enduring we become, once we thoroughly grasp and realize the 
truth that God is at our side every moment, guarding and protecting 


us! 
CONSCIENCE IS THE VOICE oF Gop 


God, in watching over us, preserves us from the only real evil 
that can afflict our souls, and that evil is sin. This He does in many 
ways, but especially through the warnings of conscience. 

Conscience is that thin, small Voice of God speaking to us in 
the innermost recesses of our souls, telling us what to do as right 
and what to avoid as wrong. It is our best and surest protection 
against our spiritual enemies. You have all heard that Voice. 
Perhaps it is speaking to you now, while you are listening to this 
sermon. It speaks to you every time you are tempted to do wrong. 
It addresses you in divers ways, it conveys widely different mes- 
sages; but the Voice is always unmistakable. “If you commit that 
evil deed, you will offend Jesus, the Son of God, Who loved you 
and delivered Himself for you.—If you do not give up that evil 
habit, you will bring disgrace upon your family and your home.— 
If you persist in that line of conduct, you will lose the good will 
and esteem of all your friends.” These are but a few of the many 
ways in which your heavenly Father speaks to you through the 
Voice of conscience. Do not think that the sentiments thus awak- 
ened are idle fears born of a diseased imagination. They are 
messages from on high, they are danger signals which God throws 
out to warn you against sin. 


Our TRUE HoME Is witH Gop IN HEAVEN 


If we obey the voice of our Father, if we heed His warnings, He 
will guard us against sin during the short day of our earthly career; 
and then, when the evening of life comes, He will conduct us to 
His heavenly Home. 

“In my Father’s house,” says Christ, “are many mansions.” One 
of these mansions He has prepared for each of us. There is one 
prepared for every member of His family, who proves himself 
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worthy of it. Let us not sell this birthright for a mess of pottage. 
Let us not forfeit our heritage to obtain a moment’s pleasure. Let 
us follow the Voice of our heavenly Father, Who will lead us 
safely through the rocky passes and narrow defiles of life, to that 
Everlasting Mansion prepared for us in Heaven. 


BIBLE STORY SERMONETTES FOR THE 
CHILDREN’S MASS 


FIRST SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


By FREDERICK REUTER 


A Serious Word 


“And that knowing the season; that it is now the hour for us to rise from 
sleep” (Rom. xiti. II). 


The story read in the Gospel of today, is a serious word spoken 
by the Church. In preparation for the feast of Christmas, we must 
endeavor to make ourselves worthy of receiving the Infant Jesus, 


by purging our souls of the slightest affection of sin, so that we will 
be acceptable to Him. 

Advent is a season during which we should devote ourselves in 
an especial manner to the Most Sacred Heart of Jesus, in order 
that we may learn how best to prepare ourselves for the Coming 
of our Redeemer. I know a boy who was, during the holy season 
of Advent, thinking only of the gifts and toys he would be given 
on Christmas day. He did not remember once that Christmas is 
chiefly the feast of the Nativity of Christ, and only by popular 
custom a day on which gifts are exchanged. 

Among the boys and girls before me, there may also be some 
who are so worldly as to think only of toys in connection with 
Christmas. To them I would say that their immortal souls should 
be the subject of their deepest consideration. How did St. John 
Berchmans and St. Agnes prepare themselves for Christmas, when 
they were children? Every night before retiring, they would make 
a thorough examination of conscience and ask God’s pardon for 
any little faults they had committed during the day. As the feast 
of Christmas grew nearer, they devoted themselves with renewed 
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vigor to their studies and devotions. You see, they wished the 
Infant Christ to find them worthy of Him on the blessed day of » 
His Birth. All children should do likewise, if they wish to be 
able to welcome our divine Lord on Christmas day, with a sincere 
love that will bring them happiness. During this season of Advent 
you should do kind acts whenever the opportunity presents itself; 
you should mortify yourselves, for instance, by refraining from 
eating candy, remembering the needy circumstances among which 
our Lord was born. You should make frequent visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament; you should prepare to make someone who is less for- 
tunate than yourselves happy at Christmas, by presenting him or 
her with some little useful article. These are all acts that will 
increase your worthiness in God’s sight. 

It is your duty to instill virtue in your heart. You must acquire 
the habit, while you are young, of performing good acts. Begin 
this very day. Say to yourself now: “I will be very attentive and 
devout during Holy Mass. I will not look about me, or talk, but 
will remember that Holy Mass is the renewal of the Sacrifice on 
Calvary.” When you go home, practice loving obedience to your 
parents. Help your mother as much as you can, and be courteous 
and cheerful with your father, brothers and sisters. In school, obey 
your teacher and try faithfully to carry out the instructions given 
you. You will find, if you do all these things, that you will be 
very happy when Christmas arrives, and it will be for you a joyful 
Christmas day. 


From day to day enrich your soul and increase virtue in your 
heart. You have all read in your Bible-History of the little boy 
Samuel. Hannah, his mother, a pious woman, asked God to send 
her a baby boy. When he was born, she named him Samuel, which 
means “asked of God.” 


Hannah had made a promise to God that Samuel should serve 
the Almighty Father all his life, and she meant to keep it. Dearly 
as she desired Samuel to be with her it was her greater desire that 
he should dwell in the House of God. So the mother gave her boy 
to a priest, who lived in a room on one side of the church. Samuel 
was given a room on the opposite side of the church. His duties 
were to open the doors of the church in the morning, to close them 
at night and to care for the lamp which hung in the church. 
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One night he lay own to sleep. Eli, the priest, had also retired 
for the night. The church was very quiet and dark, with only the 
lamp burning dimly. Suddenly a Voice rang out in the church, 
calling, “Samuel!” And the boy in his room heard it and answered, 
“Here I am.” Then he ran to Eli’s room, calling, “Here I am, 
for thou callest me.” He thought the Voice had been Eli’s. But 
Eli said, “I called not; lie down again,” and Samuel went back 
to his room. 

Again hearing his name called, he went to Eli and said, “Here 
I am, for thou callest me.” And Eli answered as before, “TI called 
thee not; lie down again.” 


When he was again in his room, the Voice once more called 
“Samuel!” This time when the boy ran to Eli, the high priest 
knew that it was God calling. Therefore, he said, “Go lie down; 
and if He call thee, say: ‘Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.’ ” 
So once again Samuel lay down, and the Lord’s Voice came as 
before. Samuel answered, “Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.” 
Then God spoke and told him what He would have him do. God, 
our Creator, spoke to Samuel! How wonderful! But you must 
remember that Samuel was a good boy, faithful to his duties, and 
obedient to the Commandments of God. That was why God had 
such an especially tender love for him and why He spoke to him. 


If Samuel had lived in the Christian era, with what great care 
would he prepare for the feast of Christmas! He would be obedient 
and self-sacrificing, in order to please God, who especially loves 
those of His children who try to make themselves pleasing to Him. 


Let us remember that the best gift on Christmas day is not 
something that we have been presented with by our parents or 
friends, but Christ, the Infant Saviour, who became Man to save 
the world. Let us remember that He came down to us, who endured 
the cold and suffering of the manger in Bethlehem in order that 
mankind might be saved from eternal damnation. His love is the 
greatest gift that we may receive on Christmas day, but we must 
deserve it. We must be clean of heart and soul, if we wish to 
secure Christ’s love. So let us mortify ourselves, and prepare our- 
selves during the season of Advent for the coming of the Infant 
Christ, in order that He may bestow upon us, the heavenly blessing 
of His love. 





SECOND SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


Moral Courage 


“But what went you out into the desert to see? A reed shaken by the wind?” 
(Matt. ti. 7). 

In ancient times, Jerusalem was the greatest city of the known 
world. One day the people of Jerusalem learned that a strange man 
had appeared in the desert near the city. His garment was made 
of coarse camel’s hair and held by a girdle around his waist. His 
food consisted of locusts and the honey of wild bees which he found 
in the wilderness. 

This man was John, the Baptist, God commanded him to go out 
of the desert and prepare the people for the Coming of the Saviour. 
The Baptist went to the towns and preached, exhorting young and 
old to repent of their sins, and to make ready the way of the Lord. 
Good people came many miles to hear John. He was greatly ad- 
mired, and many thought that he was the promised Messiah. 

The Pharisees, who were rich, and who considered themselves 
better than other men, came one day to hear John preach. He 
addressed them very strongly, saying: “Do penance, ye vipers, ye 
are the first to feel God’s judgments.” The people were surprised 
to hear the Baptist use such severe language. No one had ever 
before dared to accuse the Pharisees of sin. 

John, the Baptist, went to the court of Herod and there upbraided 
this king for his life of sin. The king became furious at this and 
ordered the preacher of God cast into prison. But John had no fear, 
because he knew that he had spoken the truth, and that God would 
not desert him. 

It is a good thing to meditate upon the life of St. John, in order 
to determine whether we, like the great preacher, are faithful to the 
truth. Do we do what we consider to be right with determination? 
When we are convinced of the wrong of a certain action, can anyone 
persuade us to commit that action or take part in it? 

A boy named Fred was once sent by his mother to church on 
Sunday, with the special injunction that he was to pray for his sick 
father. He was a weak boy, and on the way to church he met a 
young friend of his who persuaded him not to go to Mass. “Come 
on,” said his friend, “let’s go over and play ball. It’s such a fine 
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day and nobody will miss you in church.” Fred knew that it was 
his duty to go to Mass, and he realized that he had an especial 
reason for hearing Mass in that his father was very sick and needed 
the benefit of his prayers, but Fred was afraid to say “No!” to his 
chum. So he went over to play ball. He did not go to Mass, as 
he should have. In his heart he had probably the desire to do right, 
but he was afraid to speak out and to face his friend’s displeasure. 

Rest assured that Jesus loves virtuous boys and girl, who desire 
nothing so much as to please Him. And remember that our blessed 
Lord is offended by boys and girls who weakly submit to temptations 
and do not carry out His Commandments and the commandments 
i of His Church. Children who steal, who lie, who are not devout 
and respectful in Church, who are disobedient to their parents and 
! superiors, who stay away from Sunday Mass, all offend our Lord, 
1 and are ungrateful to Him for the many blessings and gifts He be- 
i it stows upon them. Such children are traitors to His love. They 
Hn do not appreciate the sufferings Christ endured for the salvation of 
Wk the world. They do not love the Passion and Death of Christ as 
| they should. 

It is well to remind ourselves often of the faithfulness of John, 
the Baptist, to his God. He never once deserted his Master, but, 
on the contrary, he was ever anxious to serve Him better. He ap- 
preciated the wonderful blessings that God had bestowed upon Him, 
and although he had neither wealth nor luxuries, he was supremely 
happy in doing God’s bidding. Why? Because he was good; be- 
cause he did right and avoided wrong; because he was charitable 
and devoted to the love of God. We should imitate John, the Baptist, 
and should endeavor always to perfect ourselves in goodness and 
virtue. If we do so, we may hope to be, one day, among those in 
Heaven who are nearest to God, among those who when on earth 
imitated John, the Baptist. 








THIRD SUNDAY OF ADVENT 


God’s Favorite 


“Let your modesty be known to all men” (Phil. iv. 5). 





The Gospel of to-day treats of the great lesson in modesty and 
humility to be learned from the life of St. John, the Baptist. These 
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that 
are two of the greatest, if not the greatest, virtues, as we learn from 
the life of our Saviour, and we should practice them very earnestly. 

When you were very young you desired to be thought of favor- 
ably by teachers, parents and friends, you delighted in having praise 
and honor lavished upon you. But now that you are getting older, 
you will learn that there are many people in this world who would 
gladly sacrifice their honors, if they might, in return, be favored 
with Christian happiness. 

Consider the story of the peasant boy who lived near a king’s 
palace. One evening this peasant boy, after an unusually hard day 
in the fields, looked up at the great palace walls with envy. 
“T wish I were a king!” said he. “For, then I would have riches, 
servants and honor.” And the king, who was at the same time 
standing on a balcony of the palace, and saw the peasant boy stand- 
ing at his cottage door, said, ““How I wish I were that boy, carefree 
and contented! He has no troubles to bother him, none who are 
constantly planning to deprive him of his crown, none to disturb his 
sleep and to threaten him with death!” 

Honors are never what they seem, and can not make us perfectly 
happy. We may desire them, but after they have been secured, we 
find that we do not want them. A certain English king always had 
a curtain drawn before him whenever a minister of State paid a 
visit. “I do not want to see his head bow to me,” he explained. “He 
does not, in his heart, honor me. It is only an outward appearance 
of respect that he assumes.” 





When we come to die, what good will the fact do us that people 
bowed and scraped to us, and flattered us? Will it help to form 
God’s judgment of us? Will it secure for us a high place in Heaven? 
It will not! The peasant boy, in his rude coffin is the equal of the 
king on his canopied bier. Both are, before God, human beings, 
made to His image and created brothers. That the king was the 
recipient of honor during his life will not make any difference to 
God except to increase his responsibility. 


Again, there are even greater things in this life than honors, al- 
though few people seem to think so. Do you not think that the 
beggar, who is spurned by men, but who is looked on very favorably 
by God, is really happier than any other man who possesses only 
worldly honor? Anyone who adorns his soul with good works and 
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mortifications, who develops in himself a sincere love of God and a 
hatred of sin, is one of God’s favorites and experiences much greater 
happiness than does he who is without a clean conscience, and who 
has lavished upon him nothing but earthly praise. St. John, the 
Baptist, is a splendid example of one who is a favorite of God. 
Though he was not a favorite of wicked kings, he was held in respect 
and love by the poor. He would have none of the praise that is so 
valued by human beings. We would do well to imitate St. John, by 
acquiring the virtue of humility, which is the groundwork and foun- 
dation of a truly Christian life. 


FOURTH SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
Happiness and Unhappiness 


“Drop down dew, ye heavens from above, and let clouds rain the just” (Is. xlv. 8). 


In Judea there lived once a great man of God, named Isaias, whom 
God had sent as a prophet to preach to the Israelites. But though he 
fulfilled his commission well, and was devoted to the welfare of the 
people, they would not respect his teachings. They refused to ac- 
cept the Word of God. The people adhered to paganism and would 
not believe in the true God. Even then, the Almighty Father willed 
to forgive them if they would return to Him in sincere repentance. 
However, they were a wicked people and they spurned the love of 
God. 

It was over nineteen hundred years ago that the Christ Child was 
brought into the world, many of the people of Judea, when they 
heard of the Coming of their King, were very happy, for they knew 
that He was the promised Messiah. And many of the people repented 
of their sin, because their hearts were filled with love at the an- 
nouncement of the Coming of their King. The Christ Child brought 
love into the world. 

On Christmas day, every truly Christian heart, that shelters it, 
experiences transports of joy and happiness, for the Infant Christ 
has come with His spiritual blessings and favors. He has come 
to lighten the burden of the aged, to comfort the sick, to place his 
loving hand on the head of the poor boy and the poor girl. 


And the holy Child, from His cold manger, exhorts those who are 
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blessed with riches and material things, to share with their less 
fortunate brothers in Christ what they have been given by God. 
He desires that the wealthy be charitable to the poor; that the well- 
to-do boys and girls present their less fortunate friends with little 
gifts that will help to make Christmas day happy. 

Remember, always, that God bestows wealth upon certain people 
in the world, in order that they may alleviate the need of others. 
Everyone can secure for himself spiritual happiness and comfort; 
but there are many in the world, the invalid, the sick, the crippled, 
who are dependent upon the generosity of others to provide them 
with those things of material life that give comfort to the body. 
Those whose lives are comfortable should see to it that the poor 
are made happy on Christmas day. It is the duty which God imposes 
when he bestows riches, and it is a duty which people who are well- 
to-do must perform. The Infant Saviour, on Christmas day, brings 
spiritual happiness into the world, and He wishes us to imitate Him, 
in the best way we can, by bestowing happiness on others out of the 
wealth that God may have given us. 

















Recent Publications 


Darwinism and Catholic Thought. By Canon Dorlodot, D.D,, 
D.S.C. Translated by Rev. E. Messenger. Vol. I. The Origin 
of Species. (Benziger Bros., New York.) 


This book comprises two conferences which the author delivered 
before the professors of the University of Louvain during the War. 
Previously Dr. Dorlodot had represented Louvain at the Darwin cele- 
bration held at Cambridge in 1909, after which he was criticized in 
Belgium for an address which he had delivered on that occasion. In 
order to defend himself against his critics he later delivered a series of 
lectures, some dealing with the Darwinan theory in general, others with 
the origin of man. The first two of these lectures make up the present 
volume. 

In his first conference the author, after reviewing the teachings of 
Pope Leo’s Providentissimus Deus and the decrees of the Biblical Com- 
mission, points out that while Genesis attributes directly to God the 
origin of all species, there is nothing in the sacred text to justify our 
holding a special divine intervention in their production. He then replies 
to the objections that are raised in the name of Scripture. 

The second conference considers Darwinism in the light of Catholic 
tradition and philosophy. And here the author finds that the Fathers 
went much further than Darwin, in favoring the origin of life itself 
from powers inherent in matter. Up to the eighth century he tells us, 
the Fathers who discussed the matter were unanimous in holding that 
there was no special divine intervention in the formation of the world 
beyond the creative act at the beginning of time. As to the Aristotelian 
Scholastics, he says they were at one with the Fathers in their views 
regarding the evolution of lower beings, but they admitted a special 
divine intervention for higher species. 

In conclusion, this eminent professor argues that the certain prin- 
ciples of Catholic philosophy and theology, such as, the evidential value 
of induction, the veracity of God, the creation of the world for the 
purpose of manifesting God’s glory, the impossibility of admitting 
miracles as the cause of the natural order, when applied to the data of 
the sciences of observation, oblige us to accept as extremely probable 
Darwin’s theory that the many species of living beings we have to-day 
have been derived, by a process of natural evolution, from a very few 
elementary organisms. The philosophical objection that evolution is 
opposed to the principle of causality, according to which the perfec- 
tions of the effect must be fully contained in the cause, is answered by 
saying that, while the complete perfection of an effect is not to be 
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found in the created cause, which is but an instrument, it is adequately 
contained in God, Who is the principle cause of the effect produced, 
and Who, as infinite, contains within Himself the perfections of all 
created being. 

As to the question whether one should side with Augustine and 
Gregory, who held an absolute evolution of life, or with Darwin, who 
in his writings defended a special divine intervention in the origin of 
life, the author replies that there is nothing in science to justify the 
former opinion. The reasons are that it has never been possible to 
find either an intermediary or a passage from inorganic matter to the 
living cell; and furthermore, that matter and life exhibit qualities alto- 
gether opposed the one to the other. 

It must be noted that this book does not deal with the body of man, 
but is concerned solely with the vegetable and brute creation. The 
origin of man will be discussed in a second volume. The present work 
is of special value inasmuch as it is an effective refutation of those who 
believe that evolution means the overthrow of Christianity and of the 
Bible, and that the Church Fathers and theologians have been opposed 
to the progress of natural science. The author had to be brief, and 
therefore could not expand points, and his philosophical reasoning pre- 
supposes a great deal of knowledge. Hence it is not everyone who 
can understand and appreciate the high quality of his discussions. We 
are anxiously awaiting his second volume treating of man. 
EDS. 

























The Secrets of the Religious Life revealed to a Fervent Novice 
by her Spiritual Father. By a Member of the Society of Jesus. 
Translated from the French by O. Dolphin. (The Macmillan Co., 
New York.) Price $1.00. 











Thy Love and Thy Grace: An Eight Days’ Retreat for Religious 
By C. Lattey, S.J. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis.) Price, $2.00. 


The first of these two religious books was originally published at 
Lyons about 1646. Although the name of the author is not known, 
it is certain that he was a Jesuit and a director of souls. The book is 
a resumé of the duties, general and particular, of the religious state, 
based on the constitutions and rules of the Society of Jesus, and on 
the teaching of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. 

Father Lattey’s work, likewise, has for its basis the Spiritual Exer- 
cises, together with a study of the New Testament. An original 
feature of this work is that the author prefixes to the section for each 
day some verses of the Psalms or other sacred poetry, the purpose 
being to dissipate the current idea that a retreat is purely a prosaic 
affair. The subjects of the meditations are the usual ones, such as: 
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God, Creatures, the life of Christ, the Last Things, the Religious 
Vows, etc. The matter for each of the eight days is divided into five 
parts, viz., a reading from Scripture and the Imitation, three medita- 
tions, and a consideration. 
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THE NEW CANON LAW 


A Commentary and Summary 


By 


REV. STANISLAUS WOYWOD, O. F. M., LL. B. 
With a Preface by Right Rev. Mgr. Philip Bernardini, J. U. D. 


Professor of Canon Law at the Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
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and we recommend it as a useful addition to the library of the priest.”— 
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By the Rev. P. A. HALPIN, Ph.D. 
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This work is a plain and practical summary of the subject-matter 
of Christian education. It presents a variety of subjects, examines 
each to give as clear a notion of it as possible, and points out what 
should be taught, as well as the dangers of distortion arising from 


false principles of morality. 
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cope with the conditions confronting the world. [t should meet with no uncertain welcome at the 
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This little volume aims to present the basic facts of Christianity 
No arguments drawn from divine 





in the light of reason alone. 

_tevelation are used, proofs being drawn only from natural sources. 
The book shows that man, guided solely by his reason, must admit 
that explanation of the origin and destiny of the human race which 
is upheld by Christianity, particularly the Catholic Church. 
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MONITOR. 
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